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SPECIALLY TWISTED WITH ADDED YARNS FOR EXTRA WEAR AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED 
AGAINST HOLE 


FOR A WHOLE YEAR! 
OR GET NEW SOX FREE! 










ANKLET OR 
REGULAR LENGTH 


ANKLETS HAVE 
ELASTIC TOPS 

























Think of it! If a hole is worn in any pair of these { 
Men's handsome Ribbed NYLON SOX within one 
year, YOU GET NEW ONES ABSOLUTELY FREE— 
and they cost less than 60¢ a pair! { 


Here’s why we can make this offer: First, you get 
a real bargain by ordering DIRECT from the Joy 
Hosiery Co. Second, these good-looking socks are 

made of reinforced NYLON. Yes, DuPont special 
twist, super-strength Nylon reinforced with added 
yarns, gives them their wear-defying durability. { 
What’s more, the heels and toes are NYLON RE- 
INFORCED for extra protection at-points of hard- FOR 5 PAIRS 
est wear. 

You'll be delighted with the smart ribbed appear- 
ance of these socks—their lustrous, silky smooth 
finish, perfect for dress or business. Your choice of 
anklet or regular length, of assorted colors, or all 
black, or all white. Wash-fast colors never run or 
fade. 


GUARANTEE 


Every purchase is covered by the 
iron-clad Guarantee of the Joy 
Hosiery Co. You are uncon- 
ditionally GUARANTEED 
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REINFORCED 
HEEL AND TOE 



















Regular 


ONE FULL YEAR OF SAT- Length 
ISFACTORY WEAR trom 4 Not 
each and every pair of ibbed 
socks or you get NEW “ 


10 to 13 (in 
half sizes for perfect fit) 
COLORS 


SOCKS FREE to ree 
place those that wear 
out. The Guaran- 
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tee Certificate is Assotied 2 prs. | 
dated. It is your | or. Grey 
absolute as- 


F ME = All White All Black 
surance of i ; 
service and 
value ee eee 
PRA B JOY HOSIERY CO., Dept. 5-401, Clifton, New Jersey 
Cm 


4 Please send me 5 pairs Guaranteed Ribbed Nylon Socks for u 
examination. I will pay the postman only $2.98 plus postal ff 
£ charges on delivery, with the understanding that you will re- 
fund my money in full if I return the socks in 5 days. If I keep k 
q them, you guarantee to replace FREE any pairs in which I 
i 















NO HOLES NO MENDING 
wear holes within ONE YEAR. 


OR DARNING 
: 1 Check here if you prefer to enclose $2.98 and we will i 


SEE THEM! FEEL THEM! EXAMINE THEM!—WITHOUT OBLIGATION Check here if you prefer to enclose, $2.98 and we will 


| 
Prove to yourself that this is one of the biggest values in men's 5 Replacement Guarantee. 


hose you have ever seen. Let us send you a box of five pairs for ; : 
5 DAYS’ EXAMINATION, No obligation to keep them. Compare B size... Color: C) Assorted. [_] Black. [_] White. 
these socks with others costing much more. Read the Guarantee [J (! Anklet (Ribbed) (] Regular (Not Ribbed) 


Certificate. You must be convinced this is a truly great hosiery 
buy or return the socks and you will be out nothing. And the i Name 
wear is guaranteed for an entire year! 

Mail the coupon or write today, specifying size, whether anklet Address 
Or regular length, color preference ‘see list). Don’t delay. You é 
take no risk. Read money-back offer in coupon. 


JOY HOSIERY Co., Dept. 5-401 Clifton, New Jersey a se eeeeeeseeseeshshs hl hl a a 
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y CAN MAKE To SPARE TIME 


With These Sensational New Greeting Cards! 3 
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YOU, TOO, CAN MAKE 


Extra Money 


As Easily As These Folks Say! 
Made Over $20 in One Day! 


“I like to sell your greeting cards 
because I can make extra money 
and still care for my daughter. I 
have made over $20 in a day!” 


See For Yourself PS A -434 4 
“¢ % Earned Over $100.00! 
AT OU R RI S Sic k< ES vo i’ ' “Selling omer reeting cards en- 


abled my Sunday School to earn 
over $100.00 for our church 
building fund!” Mrs. T. C. D., Ga. 


Earning Money For School! 
“I have sold over $130 worth of 
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Get These Money-Makers On 


your cards in spare time. This 
money will send me through the 
University!” Miss A. G., Ky. 


9 Years Old—And Making Money! 

“I am nine years old and selling 

" your cards is the only way a girl 

as little as I am can earn money 

oF and have fun!”’ Miss M. T., Colo. 


Easiest Way To Earn Money! 
“Selling these beautiful cards is 
the easiest way to earn money 
and make friends I know of. One 


lady bought $19 worth in one 
hour!” Mr. T. L., Texas 
Cards Sell Themselves! 
“Your greeting cards are so 
lovely they sell themselves. The 
extra money earned helps a lot 
with household expense!”’ f 4 
Mrs. J. L., Mo. — et 
i 
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Sam Organizations! 
ples Star? Yo u Earnin . 9 . “ 
g: dreds of dollars Jt 
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PAY NOTHING TO POSTMAN 


Now! An amazing offer to prove how easy it is for you, ; N Ja 

too, to make extra money in a little spare time! You don’t 

need any selling experience! Just oad certificate. We'll FREE TRIAL OFFER CERTIFICATE 
rush our Sample Outfit of 3 leading Greeting Card Assort- 4% ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. Un Canada, write: 103 Simcoe St. 
ments and Personalized Samples ON FREE TRIAL. Show ; 740Way St., Elmira, New York Toronto 1, Ontario 
these gorgeous new big-value Assortments for year round This entitles me to receive your Money- 

birthday and friendship occasions to your friends. They'll Making Kit including leading Assort- 

buy on sight when they see as many as 21 outstanding : eee ae eee 

cards for only $1. You make up to 100% profit—$50.00 , ' 
cash on 100 boxes. Personalized Stationery, and big 
line of exciting new fast-sellers can double your earn- ‘ — 
ings. It costs you nothing to try. Send for your money- “if for an 
making FREE TRIAL Samples TODAY! tive its nam 


*;, sive its mame: 
Qkshc 
CARD CO., INC., 740 Way St., Elmira, New York 
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. . . We have been the recipients of the choicest 
bounties of Heaven; we have been preserved these 
many years in peace and prosperity; we have grown in 
numbers, wealth, and power as no other nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten God. We have forgotten 
the gracious hand which preserved us in peace and 
multiplied and enriched and strengthened us, and we 
have vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness of our hearts, 
that all these blessings were produced by some superior 
wisdom and virtue of our own. Intoxicated with un- 
broken success, we have become too self-sufficient to 
feel the necessity of redeeming and preserving grace, 
too proud to pray to the God that made us. 

“It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves before 
the offended Power, to confess our national sins, and 
to pray for clemency and forgiveness.” 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Presidential Proclamation 


March 30, 1863 
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Are you as close to Jesus 
as you think you are? 


Unless you are completely happy, you may have wandered 
far from the source of all happiness. Here is a suggestion 
that may help you enjoy life to the fullest! 
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rE you taking Jesus too much for granted? 

Do you accept Him casually, without care- 
ful and humble thought? Or—are you con- 
scious of His presence only in time of need? 
Do you thank Him only when He “does some- 
thing” for you? 

The world’s greatest truth is that Jesus is 
with you always. It is you who are frequently 
not as close to Him as you think you are! 
When you are disturbed, out-of-sorts, miser- 
able, you have gone away from Jesus; yes, 
when you are stubborn, demanding and cri- 
tical—stop blaming others and blame your- 
self! Because at such times you have deliber- 
ately turned your back on the most tremen- 
dous power the universe has known! 


Let Jesus Solve Your Problems 


Look deep and long into your own heart 
and think: haven’t your greatest troubles 
occurred when you were farthest away from 
Jesus? When _ lose your temper and hurt 
others ... when you have been mean and 
selfish ... when you are obsessed with feel- 
ings of fear and guilt ... when everything 
has “gone wrong” .. . haven't you forgotten 
Him—at least temporarily? 

The Bible tells us that no matter what our 
problems—of health, of finance, of peace of 
mind — we must never forget that we are 
children of Jesus! We must remember that 
He wants us to have peace, love, joy, health, 
abundance. But—these things disappear when 
we leave Jesus’ side; our burdens become 
heavier than we can bear when we forget to 
practice His living presence. 


You Need Never Be Afraid — Or Alone: 
Have you not said to yourself: “I am a 
good Christian. I pray, worship, study my 
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Bible. Then why, why must I sometimes fail 
Jesus and thus fail myself?” The answer is 
that frail human beings need constant in- 
spiration, constant reminders and proofs of 
Jesus’ love. Only through daily awareness of 
God can we live life to its fullest. 

The CIHU Book Club was founded for—and 
is dedicated to—the men, women and children 
who want this constant, strengthening in- 
spiration. Many of the thousands who are 
already members have written us about the 
wonderful benefits they have received from 
CIHU books. They speak with joy of being 
led toward fuller, richer living—of learning 
how to pray and what to pray for—of gain- 
ing a new peace of mind and soul never 
dreamed of before! 


How the CIHU Book Club Operates 


CIHU selections are the finest books of in- 
spiration being published today. They are 
written by men and women who have strug- 
gled against overwhelming odds and tri- 
umphed! They tell how men can transform 
their lives through faith. In their pages you 
will find the way to a new life of spiritual 
growth; you may find in just one book a 
—_ thought that will change your whole 
ife! 

Club membership costs nothing, and there 
are no dues or fees. Our Editors seek selec- 
tions wherever books are published, and each 
month the one book they select is offered to 
members. In most cases the price of these 
books will be only $1.76 (plus shipping), re- 
gardless of the higher price of the publishers’ 
editions. Occasionally, very special books will 
be offered at slightly higher prices—in which 
case CIHU will pay the shipping charge, and 
Bonus Book credit will be given to members. 


GET BOTH OF THESE FINE BOOKS for only *14 


IF YOU JOIN THE CIHU BOOK CLUB NOW 


PROTESTANT PANORAMA, Your lifetime 
: tantism—the “‘surprise’’ book of 
the decade! You must actually see this exciting 
volume realize how completely it covers the 
thousand aspects of your religion, answers 

your questions. Illustrated with hundreds of 
wonderful photographs taking you from one end 
of the country to the other, into churches great 
and small, revealing every activity. A book for 
the permanent library. Pub. edition, $4.00. 


A MAN CALLED PETER by Catherine 
Marshall. Peter Marshall was a man loved “by 
th ds, a Pp h own to millions. His 
life was a beautiful thing, lived in the steps of 
the Master. Reading this biography will inspire 
:your life, open golden doors of hope and courage, 
show you vistas of happiness in Christ greater 
than you have ever known. The young wife Peter 
left wrote this book as a record of love and 
faith; you will find yourself calling it “‘my 
tbook!’* Pub. edition, $3.75. 
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Pare 


At no time will CIHU prices be higher than 
publishers’ prices. 


The Way To Victorious Living 


CIHU selections are always books that in- 
spire, comfort and restore. Most often, selec- 
tions are the latest books by the best religious 
writers of the day. On the other hand, some- 
times a “gem” by a newcomer is discovered— 
a book members can’t afford to miss. But no 
matter—every CIHU selection will be a work 
that will make your faith richer, your life 
more fruitful. 

Each month members receive their copies 
of “Glad Tidings”, the club’s interesting book- 
let containing meditation, prayers and re- 
views of inspiring new books. From this maga- 
zine they also choose the selections they want. 
As a member you may take as few as four 
books during the year—an agreement that 
makes possible our frequent low price of 
selections. 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 


As a member you also participate in the 
CIHU book-savings program, your way to en- 
joy substantial savings on the famous in- 
spirational works, reference volumes, Bible 
dictionaries and great religious books you 
want in your home. It is a wonderful thing 
to see your family library grow at such 
slight cost. 

Mailing the coupon enrolls you and if you 
join now you will receive “Protestant Pano- 
rama” and “A Man Called Peter’’ BOTH for 
only $1.76 instead of $7.75 for the same books 
in the publishers’ editions. However, we urge 
you to mail the coupon today, since our 
stock is limited! 











Pronounced KY-HEW, means 
CIM) < I Help You?—a phrase made 

Popular by Dr. Frank Laubach, 

world-famous missionary. 
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Mail this coupon for your copies of 


“A MAN CALLED PETER” and 
“PROTESTANT PANORAMA” Jj 


J CIHU Club of Inspirational Books f 
t Box 935, Mineola, New York 


I would like to join the CIHU Club and take 
advantage of the friendly plan that brings inspira- 
tional volumes right to my hom: 
and first selection, please se e tw 
listed above—both for only $1.76 plus shipping. iy 
will receive “‘Glad Tidings’’ each month, and will 
let you know advance of your shipping date, i 
which selections I do not wish to accept. I am to 
participate in the Club’s book-savings program and i 

purchase four ks a year at the CIHU 
.76 plus shipping (or very special 
r publishers’ prices, postpaid). 
I may, if I wish, resign 


have taken four selections. NOTE: I 

fied with my free gift and first selection, or I may 

a ge I A uae 7 days and this membership 
can . 
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OF INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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REPORT FROM OUR READERS 





Publication of this issue marks the 
fifth anniversary of PresBYTERIAN LIFE. 
As the fifth year drew to a close, the 
editors asked the readers of the maga- 
zine to answer some questions about 
themselves, their families, their churches, 
and their use of PrespyTERIAN LIFE. A 
nation-wide research organization was 
engaged to tabulate and interpret the 
answers and present an objective report. 

Pastors were asked about the influ- 
ence of the magazine in their congrega- 
tions. Church were asked 
about the effect of the magazine in their 
homes. They were also asked to provide, 
without revealing their names, such vital 
statistics as age, education, number of 
children, home ownership, and church 
activities. The surveys of both pastors 
and their people tell how PresByTERIAN 
Lire is being read and used and what 
topics will be of greatest interest to 
subscribers. 


members 


The fifth anniversary is a good time 
time to ask, “Do the 650,000 subscrib- 
ers really read PrespyTERIAN LIFE?” 
When the Every 
Home Plan began 
nearly three years 
ago to boost circu- 
lation from 80,000 
to the present high, 
people asked (and 
were entitled to 
ask), “Will a sub- 
stantial number of churches enroll their 
families?” Within a year the answer was 
a clear affirmative. Then the next ques- 
tion came, “Will churches renew their 
enrollments?” and the answer has been 
an emphatic yes. More than 97 per cent 
of the churches have renewed, and some 
of them have already renewed twice. 
With these two questions answered, an- 
other was bound to be asked, “Do all 
these hundreds of thousands of people 
to whom PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is sent by 
their churches really read the maga- 
zine?” This is a fair question, and one 
best answered by the people themselves. 





Ninety-eight per cent (98%) of the 
subscribers reported that they do read 
PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. Nine out of 
ten reported that 
they read Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE as 
thoroughly as, or 
more thoroughly 
than, the other mag- 
azines which come 
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into their homes. In fact, the longer a 
subscriber has been receiving Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire, the more thoroughly he 
reads each issue. 

Research people discovered which 
departments are read most. Although of 
diverse backgrounds, PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire readers gave the best score of all 
to the inspirational editorials (appearing 
at the front of the magazine) and no 
less than fourth place to the Meditations 
page. Immediately following the inspira- 
tional editorials in reader interest were 
the major feature articles and then the 
news pages. 


From the research people the editors 
learned a new phrase: “unaided recall.” 
This phrase is used to describe questions 
in which people do 
not just use check 
marks to choose 
among A and B and 
C and D, but must 
write down from 
their own memory 
something they 
liked or favored. 
Answering an unaided recall question, 
the readers listed in the following order 
the major feature articles which they 
considered most interesting: Crisis in 
Colombia was first, next was The Heal- 
ing of Alfonso, then Of Religion and 
Government, followed by Why a New 
Translation?, then The Chaplain Goes 
Along, and When I Die. 





In most families more than one per- 
son reads each copy of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. Forty per cent (40%) of the fam- 
ilies save their copies and another thirty- 
five per cent (35%) lend them to friends 
and neighbors, send them to someone, 
or give them to church organizations. 
All in all, each copy is read on the aver- 
age by 2.4 persons. To put it another 
way, every five subscriptions really 
means twelve readers; and 650,000 sub- 
scriptions means 1,560,000 readers. 


Reports on the surveys, in their of- 
ficial form, run nearly one hundred 
pages each. The information above, and 
that to be published from time to time, 
is but a fraction of the total. Persons 
wanting a more detailed, but mimeo- 
graphed, report on the surveys, are in- 
vited to write PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 
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‘Unto these. .. .” 


« “One Great Hour” gifts have literally 
meant the difference between life and 
death for thousands of Koreans. Here 
are just a few instances of the desperate 
needs—commonplace in this devastated 
country—which have been alleviated by 
“One Great Hour” funds. 

Even in this modern age, twins have 
a way of surprising folk. So it was at the 
Presbyterian Mission House in Pusan one 
day not long ago, when the sound of 
wailing met our ears. Investigating, we 
found a mother tending twins in our 
vestibule. She was a woman we had 
helped in Seoul, whose husband is al- 
most totally blind. When she heard we 
were in Pusan, she journeyed from a 
distant town to locate us, because she 
knew we would help her again. 

I wish I could tell you about all the 
medical aid made possible by relief 
funds from America—the R.O.K. chap- 
lain, broken in health, who was able to 
receive needed hospital care; the young 
woman student who became so anemic 
that four blood transfusions were neces- 
sary before she regained her health; the 
mother and three of her children in- 
fected with tuberculosis due to the 
crowded conditions of the refugee center. 

The most pathetic victims of war are 
the children. In a village halfway be- 
tween Seoul and Taejon a young widow 
opened her home to other newly 


bereaved women, and now it is a busy 





“Twins in our vestibule” 


widows’ and children’s home, unique in 
that these women care not only for their 
own fatherless little ones but also for 
other abandoned tots. A refugee pastor 
in the nearby village gives oversight to 
this cooperative venture. 

These are just a few of the ways gifts 
from America have been channeled. 
May God keep us all faithful to this task 
of continued sharing. 

—Mrs. Epwarp ADAMS 
Presbyterian Missionary in Korea 
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SHOP TALK 





John Watson Christie 


In preparing an address to the 
164th General Assembly on the oc- 
casion of the 150th year of National 
Missions (see page 16), Dr. John 
Watson Christie (above), had a 
wide background in history to draw 
from. Church history was already 
Dr. Christie’s hobby when he was 
graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1904. After taking his theol- 
ogy degree at Western Seminary, 
he pursued his studies further in 
Scotland and in Germany. He later 
taught a course in American church 
history at the University of Dela- 
ware. Since 1931 Dr. Christie has 
been pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


A Message to American Chris- 
tians (page 10), is a letter endorsed 
by the National Council of Church- 
es. It was prepared by a committee 
headed by Presbyterian John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


Arthur S. Joice (author, Is There 
Hope for the Holy Land?, page 13). 
is secretary for Special Offerings. 
Department of Stewardship and 
Promotion. 


THE COVER shows one of many 
kinds of summer fun available at 
Camp Joy, operated by West Cin- 
cinnati- St. Barnabas Church. 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Everybody Wel- 
come, page 18). Each summer sev- 
eral hundred children escape city 
streets for twelve days at the rural 
camp fifteen miles from Cincinnati. 
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MEDITATIONS 


Things 


Jesus constantly laid emphasis upon 
persons and personality. When he called 
the fishermen from their boats and nets 
to follow him, he said, “Follow me and 
I will make you become fishers of men.” 
They had been concerned about boats 
and nets and fish, but now they were 
to think about people. To Jesus a boat 
was something for men to use; nets were 
something to catch fish to supply people 
with food. What a different world this 
would be if we always looked at things 
in their relation to men. 


Two paper-thin copper coins were 
dropped into the treasury in the temple. 
But what Jesus saw was the poor widow 
who had given them. Valuable coins clat- 
tered into the same treasury, but what 
Jesus saw was the stingy man who had 
given them out of his abundance. 

Things to Jesus had no value apart 
from men, so he said, “What does it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses: or forfeits himself?” The value 
of things is in relation to personality. 

A young man came to Jesus about 
his soul. He had great possessions, but 
he had not found peace and satisfaction 
in life. What must he do to inherit eter- 
nal life? Jesus led him down the familiar 
road of the seeker after a satisfying life. 
Had he kept the Commandments which 
God gave as a guide to right living? The 
young man replied that he had followed 
their directions from his boyhood. Then 
Jesus pointed out the young man’s trou- 
ble. It was in his relation to things. 


Now notice what Jesus told this 
young man to do about the things that 
stood between him and eternal life. 
These things were not to be destroyed 
as if they were evil in themselves. Jesus 
never advocated the destruction of 
things. He told his disciples to gather 
up the edible pieces of bread after feed- 
ing the five thousand, “that nothing may 
be lost.” The rich young man was not 
to destroy his property but to break 
bonds in which his possessions held him. 
Nor did Jesus denounce business. He 
told the man to sell his possessions. 
Houses and land were to be turned into 
money. 

Jesus did not condemn money and 
tell this man to bury it where it could 
do no harm, as active atomic materials 
may be buried for man’s protection. He 
was to give this money to the poor so 
that it might provide food and clothes 
and shelter for people. Certainly Tesus 


and Men 


did not mean for this young man to 
give away everything that he possessed 
and become a public charge. His own 
needs must be provided for too. But 
he was to get rid of the idea that wealth 
has any worth apart from the service it 
can render to himself and others. 

The Pharisees, who were lovers of 
money, scoffed at Jesus’s view of mate- 
rial things, so he told them a story, the 
story of the rich man and Lazarus. Jesus 
did not talk about things, but about 
things and men. Not about a palatial 
home, but about the man who lived in 
it; not about purple and linen, but about 
the man who wore it; not about lux- 
urious food, but about the man who ate 
it. He did not talk about poverty, but 
about a poor man; not about hunger, 
but a hungry man; not about disease, 
but a sick man. He talked about things 
and men. 


Then Jesus drew his conclusion. 
Things could not save the rich man’s 
soul. And lack of things could not keep 
the poor man out of heaven. 

The wage envelope or the salarv check 
says to the Christian: “What will I do 
to you?” “What can I do for others 
through you?” 

The merchant does not sell thines; 
he sells things for people to use. The 
contractor does not put up structures: 
he erects buildings for people to live 
in and work in. 

We should never see things anart 
from men and how men are effected 
by them. 


Praver: Our Father, hel» us to see all 
things in relation to ourselves and others, 
and to use them wisely. Amen. 


Seripture Readings 


First Day: Mark 1:14-20. Not boats and nets. but 
people. 

Second Day: Mark 12:41-44. Two mites and a 
woman. 

Third Dav: Luke 9:23-25. What is a man profited? 

Fourth Day: Mark 10:17-22. He had great pos- 
sessions. 

Fifth Day: Luke 16:19-31. Luxury and poverty. 

Sixth Dav: Matthew 6:19-21. True treasures. 

Seventh Day: Matthew 6:24-34. God or mammon. 

Eighth Day: James 4:13-17. Overestimating the 
importance of business. 

Ninth Day: James 5:1-6. The penalty of greed. 

Tenth Day: II Thessalonians 3:6-15. An example 
of industry. 

Eleventh Day: Luke 12:13-21. The rich fool. 

Twelfth Dav: Luke 6:27-38. Love for others. 

Thirteenth Day: Matthew 25:31-46. Tested by 
human need. 

Fourteenth Day: 
money. 


I Timothy 6:3-10. The love of 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BREACHING THE 


That the Church confronts a great problem of 
extension is now generally recognized. The visible 
evidences of it are all around us. Wherever you live, 
you are surely familiar with some of the developments 
which are the omnipresent features of the current 
American scene. The moving van isn’t as picturesque 
to the eye as the covered wagon, but it is our modern 
symbol of the greatest transplanting of people in our 
whole history. With people on the move the Church 
must be, too. New church development is an in- 
escapable obligation. 


There is, however, another and very different as- 
pect of the problem of extension that is not always 
so clearly understood. At least, we often act as though 
we didn’t understand it. The unchurched elements 
of the population are not all in new communities. 
The great majority of them, in fact, live within the 
shadow of existing churches. Nearly a half of our 
people are not affiliated with any church—seventy 
million or more, a greater number than ever in our 
history. 


Who and where are these unchurched millions, and 
what makes them that way? Some of them are the 
scattered residents of wide-open spaces, accessible 
only to the roving missionary. Some are migrants, 
permanently detached from any community. Some 
you will find in considerable numbers temporarily 
attached to some construction project. Some millions 
are, of course, in new communities where churches 
will be established as soon as possible. But the great 
majority of them—fifty million or more—are not in any 
of these groups. Separated from the Church by a 
secular wall, they live in all our communities. A few 
of them are convinced anti-religionists. Most of them, 
however, just don’t think about it. They are insulated 
from religion by secularism. 


For most secularists, secularism isn’t a philosophy 
or any sort of matured conviction. It is just a habit 
of acting as though we believed what in our hearts 
we know we cannot, dare not believe, that the su- 


In this kind of world, Christians today are 
everywhere under an increasing compulsion to unity. 
Surely the Christian Church must have a compelling 
principle of unity which it can offer the world over 
against not only the forces that divide men, but the 
forces that would unify them for their own unworthy 
ends. 


The progress toward true unity in the Church 
develops with an almost glacial leisureliness but with 
a kind of glacial inevitability. All human progress 
begins in a recognition of differences and an emphasis 
upon all the elements of geography, race, function, 
program that have distinctive characteristics. It moves 
toward realization of essential unity through a series 
of recognizable steps. 


First, unity is stated as an ideal and a hope. Like 





SECULAR WALL 


preme goal of life is material and not spiritual. It is 
a habit, as the prophet Haggai put it, of working for 
wages and putting them in a bag with holes. 


If we cherish the hope of a Christian society, here 
is the greatest extension problem that the Church has. 
How can we penetrate the secular mass with the in- 
fluence of the gospel? How can we breach the secular 
wall? There is, of course, no simple or single answer 
to these questions. One attempt to find an answer is 
now being launched by the Board of National Missions 
in a move which we believe will be enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Church. This is the calling to the 
staff of the Board, as a minister-at-large, Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hollywood, California. The purpose is to use the ex- 
traordinary gifts of one unusual minister to secure the 
widest possible hearing, outside as well as within the 
Church, for the spiritual, missionary, evangelistic 
message of the gospel. 


Actually, the secular wall, though it seems formid- 
ably solid, is increasingly porous. It can be breached. 
If our age is confused, it is also restless. It reaches out 
for something. There is a lot of idealism loose in the 
world. The impulses which have led man to put his 
trust in material possessions, in science, in education, 
in political movements, in new sources of power for 
the solution of the world’s problems, or just of the 
problems of daily living, begin to show up for what 
they are—illusions. 

This is the Church’s hour of challenge, but also of 
opportunity. Increasingly, men will listen to the gos- 
pel, devoutly lived and persuasively preached. That 
we must deepen the spiritual life of the Church, no 
one doubts. But we must also carry its message to 
the secular mass. Now is the time for a great concerted 
effort to breach the secular wall. This is a task of 
extension in which not only the general agencies of 
the Church but every local congregation, indeed, 
every sincere Christian, has a vital part to play. Doing 
it will bring us closer to the Kingdom and the King- 
dom closer to the life of the world. 


ACCENT ON UNITY 


the North Star, you don’t expect to reach it, but you 
can steer by it. 

Next, unity expresses itself in the sort of affirma- 
tion that men “approve in principle,” meaning that 
it has a standing of respectability but that there is 
a question of its practicality. At this stage, we have 
the familiar phenomenon of men who are “cooperators 
in general” but “competitors in particular.” 

Then, it develops in a process of experimental prac- 
tice, in which we “learn by doing.” 


Finally, unity emerges, as silently as the sun rises, 
a reality which we take for granted. It no longer seems 
necessary even to call attention to it. 

We have not yet arrived at that point. But the 
accent is heavy on unity as a great need and a soon- 
to-be-realized hope: one world, one race of men, 
one Christian enterprise, one faith, one Savior. 
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Dear Fellow Christians: 

Met together in Denver, Colorado, as 
the Second General Assembly of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 
we send you greetings in Christ Jesus. 

We include in this tach all in our 
nation who profess the Christian faith. 
May all of us together prove worthy in 
thought and in life of the holy name of 
Christ which we bear in common, and 

and 
and through- 


be witnesses to his love saving 
power In our own country 


out the world. 


The National 


composed of thirty communions with a 


Council of Churches, 


membership of 35,000,000 people, is not 
itself a church, but a council of churches. 
Neither is it a super-church, and does 
not aspire to become one. It does not 
legislate for the constituent bodies which 
compose it, each of which retains its 
full autonomy. Nor does it claim for its 
member churches superiority over Chris- 
tian churches which, for one reason or 
another, are not a part of its fellowship. 
The council afford a 
unique medium whereby churches which 


does, however, 
differ in many respects from one another 
can together, worship together, 
think, plan, and act together. 

We are, above all, churches of Christ. 
The constitutional tie which binds us 
allegiance to him as our 
divine Lord and Savior. Jesus Christ, 
crucified and risen, who is for all of 
us the one and only Head of the Church, 
drew us together and holds us together, 
in unswerving loyalty to himself and to 
one another, and leads us to seek an 
ever greater unity. 

Our supreme task as Christians is to 
be instruments in God’s hands to carry 
forward his purpose in Christ for man- 
kind. Our churches, therefore, cannot 
be ends in themselves. We dare not, 
moreover, make them the servants of 
any one culture, class, race, or nation. 


meet 


is our common 


10 


30d that Christian 


It is disloyalty to 
churches should pursue a policy de- 


signed to bring to themselves mere 
power or prestige, imperial grandeur or 
worldly acclaim. The Church of Christ 
exists to serve God and people, and the 
churches should be willing, when need 
be, to suffer the loss of all things in 
loyalty to their Christian allegiance. 

Spe: aking more specific: uly, Christian 
churches have a mission to fulfill. They 
must radiate the light of God upon all 
things human; that is their prophetic 
mission. They must mediate the love of 
God to all mankind; that is their re- 
demptive mission. 


il 
Our several churches have as their 
prophetic mission to consider in the 
light of God every aspect of the life 
of man, both individual and corporate. 

The publication of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible is a basic 
contribution of this Council to the pro- 
phetic mission of the Church. The Bible 
is the record of God’s self-disclosure to 
mankind, where the knowledge of his 
redemptive love is found, and where 
men are confronted with Jesus Christ. 
Through the Bible we have communion 
with God. The Bible is in a unique sense 
the Word of God. 

From time to time the Bible needs 
to be retranslated. Fresh light thrown by 
scholarship upon the meaning of the 
original Hebrew and Greek texts and 
the changes which have taken place in 
the meaning of English words, make 
new translations necessary. We rejoice 
in a translation of the Bible which com- 
bines loyalty to the original languages 
of Scripture with a fine sensitivity to 
English as currently spoken. We note 
with satisfaction that, for the same rea- 
sons, the Roman Catholic Church has 
abandoned its historic policy of limiting 
official translations of the Bible to those 
made from the Latin Vulgate, and is 
now also bringing out an English trans- 


lation made from the original Hebrew 
and Greek texts. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the 
importance of the Bible in human history 
and the decisive influence which the 
popular knowledge of the Book has had 
on the cultural life of mankind. The de- 
cisive difference between religions, as 
between cultures, is the place which a 
given religion or culture has accorded 
to the Bible. This Book has been the 
book of human destiny. We Americans 
owe to it what is best in our national 
life and history. It is, moreover, an in- 
spiring fact that the Book from which 
we received our religious faith is also 
the chief cultural monument in English 
letters. 


Ill 

The American tradition recognizes in 
a multiplicity of ways that this nation 
exists and functions under God. The rec- 
ognition of God which is written into 
the form and spirit of the American 
Republic constitutes an affirmation of 
faith in a Supreme Being who is the 
Creator and Father, the Ruler and the 
Judge of man. He is the ground and 
sanction of human rights. The American 
state, far from being indifferent or hostile 
to religion, has always recognized the 
indispensable service which it renders 
to mankind. In our country, religion and 
government have not been like con- 
but rather like circles 
which intersect at two points. These 
points have been the reverent awareness 
of God, on the one hand, and the recog- 
nition of absolute moral values on the 
other. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as this nation 
was intended to be a religious nation, 
we should use all legitimate means to 
prevent it from becoming a secular state 
in the current sense of the term. A typi- 
cal secular state, by rejecting the reality 
and authority of God and the relevance 
of religion to life, depreciates religion 
and exalts irreligion. Furthermore, secu- 


tiguous squares, 
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c\ by representatives of more than 35.000.000 church members 


larism can take on the character of a 
positive religion, as it has done in certain 
modern states, whether of the commu- 
nist or fascist type. When this happens, 
a state tends to assume divine preroga- 
tives and commits satanic crimes. 

Although faith in God is the pre- 
supposition of our American tradition, 
we must never allow our government to 
be controlled by any particular religious 
organization. That any church should 
be given preferential status or be granted 
a unique distinction or receive special 
privileges in the national life or in inter- 
national relations, would be a violation 
of our basic principles and contrary to 
the best interest of religion and govern- 
ment, and disturbing to the peace of our 
society. 

All Christian churches, however, have 
a prophetic role to play within the na- 
tional life. It is their duty so to sensitize 
the conscience of the nation and of all 
classes and institutions within it that no 
group of citizens shall arrogate to itself 
rights and privileges which it denies to 
others. A particular concern of our 
churches is the violation of human rights 
in the United States. No person should 
suffer any form of disability or dis- 
crimination because of race or creed, 
national origin or social status, but all 
alike should be free to share to the 
fullest degree in the common life. 

It is equally part of the responsibility 
of churches, through their public witness 
and the legitimate influence of their 
members, to secure rectitude in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Because 
enlightened principles and personal in- 
tegrity are so important in all servants 
of government, it is the role of prophetic 
religion to inspire men and women of 
faith to enter the service of the state. 
It is imperative that persons of religious 
faith and of first-rate capacity should 
be encouraged and prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of public office, even 
at a sacrifice to themselves. Onlv so, 
through the insights and power of true 
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religion, can the words politics and poli- 
ticians be invested once more with their 
former noble association. 

Another area of concern is the relation 
of religion to education. Our culture is 
in danger of becoming pagan. To pre- 
vent this, religion must be placed at the 
heart of higher education. Our church- 
related colleges must be much more 
than formally Christian. Some of them 
we must recapture from an almost com- 
plete secularism. Christians should en- 
courage the movement in many Amer- 
ican universities toward the return of 
religion, especially the study of the 
Jewish-Christian heritage, to its rightful 
place in the curriculum. Moreover, 
Christian institutions, and Christian 
teachers in all institutions, should be 
challenged to make their contribution 
toward the formulation of a Christian 
philosophy of life. 


The crucial problem concerning re- 
ligion in education emerges in relation 
to the public schools. We believe in 
our public school system. It is unfair 
to say that where religion is not taught 
in a public school, that school is secular 
or godless. The moral and cultural at- 
mosphere in a school and the attitude, 
the viewpoints, and the character of the 
teachers, can be religious, and exert a 
religious influence, without religion be- 
ing necessarily taught as a subject. On 
the other hand, a way must be found 
to make the pupils of American schools 
aware of the heritage of faith upon 
which this nation was established, and 
which has been the most transforming 
influence in Western culture. This we 
believe can be done in complete loyalty 
to the basic principle involved in the 
separation of church and state. On no 
account must an educational system 
which is permeated by the philosophy 
of secularism, something quite different 
from religious neutrality, be allowed to 
gain control of our public schools. We 





cannot, moreover, admit the proposition 
that in a public system of education the 
state should have the unchallenged right 
to monopolize all the hours during 
which a boy or girl receives instruction 
five days of the week. In some constitu- 
tional way provision should be made 
for the inculcation of the principles of 
religion, whether within or outside the 
precincts of the school, but always 
within the regular schedule of a pupil’s 
working day. 

In the meantime, the state should con- 
tinue to accord freedom to religious 
bodies to carry on their own schools. 
But those who promote parochial schools 
should accept the responsibility to pro- 
vide full support for those schools, and 
not expect to receive subsidies or special 
privileges from public authorities. The 
subsidization of education carried on 
under religious auspices would both vio- 
late the principle of the separation be- 
tween church and state, and be a 
devastating blow to the public school 
system, which must be maintained. The 
solution of the problem lies in loyal 
support of our public schools and in in- 
creasing their awareness of God, rather 
than in state support of parochial schools. 
The reverent reading of selections from 
the Bible in public school assemblies or 
classes would make an important con- 
tribution toward deepening this aware- 
ness. 


But in all education, and in culture 
as a whole, the interests of truth are 
dependent upon freedom of thought. It 
is only through the toleration of ideas 
that we can look forward to an in- 
creased apprehension of truth and to 
the preparation of stalwart representa- 
tives of truth. It is, in fact, good for 
truth to have to struggle with error. 
Nothing can be more fatal to truth and 
to the welfare of society as a whole 
than to try to suppress by force so-called 
ideological errors. The attempt to sup- 
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A Message 
To American Christians 


press freedom of thought would be a 
sure way to facilitate the establishment 
of a totalitarian form of government. 
Error must be met by truth in free and 
open encounter. The conscientious ex- 
pression of ideas must not be dealt with 
by a dungeon, a boycott, or an Index, 
nor by arbitrary governmental action, 
character assassination, or the applica- 
tion of unjust economic and social pres- 
sures. 

In this stern and tragic moment of 
history, when our nation has been called 
out of isolation and thrust into a position 
of world leadership, it is particularly 
important that the churches should ful- 
fill their prophetic mission in interna- 
tional affairs. As Christians, as citizens, 
and as Christian churches, we shall make 
our best contribution to world peace 
and justice only as we match our effort 
to combat evils outside our own borders 
with unwavering commitment to purify 
our own attitudes and practices. Let us 
above all be free from hate and vindic- 
tiveness, remembering at all times that 
under the rule of God righteousness is 
more basic than security. 

The military strength which we are 
building in fear of possible aggression 
by the Soviet Union must be sincerely 
devoted to the cause of peace, and we 
must guard against complacency or reck- 
lessness which might lead to world con- 
flict. In the face of the most exasperating 
opposition we must persist in honest 
negotiation as the method of settling in- 
ternational disputes; we must reject the 
theory that a third world war is inev- 
itable. There is no contradiction in the 
claim that even at a time when military 
strength is needed, we should look and 
plan for the day when all men will be 
relieved from the crushing burden of 
armaments, from the disaster inherent 
in a mad armaments race, and from the 
necessity for the heavy sacrifices such 
as the youth of the nations and their 
families are today making in Korea. In 
view of the widespread agony of the 
present hour, we would with deepest 
sincerity enter into the common fellow- 
ship of suffering. 


We are distressed at the persistent 
violation of human rights in many coun- 
tries, our own included. To mention only 
a few examples, we are deeply con- 
cerned by the restriction of religious 
liberty in Spain and Colombia and lands 
under Communist domination, and by 
racial discrimination in the United 
States and South Africa. We are uneasy 
when freedom anywhere is restricted by 
totalitarian practices, be they political, 
social, economic, or religious. We be- 
lieve that true freedom is possible only 
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through the faith whereby Christ sets 
men free. This is a rs ie not only 
from something, but for something. Men 
must be free not only to worship but 
also to speak and act as responsible hu- 
man beings in accordance with their 
conscience. 

In some quarters of our country we 
witness a mounting criticism of the 
United Nations and at times an effort 
to undermine its work. Our people must 
learn that the sovereignty of nations 
as well as the freedom of individuals 
is under God. The United Nations, al- 
though frustrated at some points be- 
cause cooperation was lacking, has a 
notable record of achievement in its 
social, humanitarian, and economic ac- 
tivities and in providing a forum for 
world public opinion. It has played a 
vital part in settling disputes and in con- 
taining conflicts. Christians and Christian 
churches have a responsibility to support 


For Christians, even unity 
can never be an end in 
itself. Christian unity is like 
Christian peace; both are 
found and fulfilled only in 


action upon the road of 


obedience to Christ. On that 
road and in that peace let 


us walk together. 


its work as it seeks to accomplish the 
purposes for which it was set up. The 
approaching nation-wide debates on the 
Covenant on Human Rights and the re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter, 
scheduled to take place in 1955, call 
for our study and deliberation to the 
end that there may be a united expres- 
sion of Christian opinion. 

In penitence and faith we pray that 
“this nation under God,” cleansed from 
national self-righteousness, may become 
an effective instrument in promoting 
peace and justice for the nations and 
peoples throughout the world. 


iv 

The Church has also a redemptive 
role to fulfill. The lives of men need 
light to guide them; but still more, 
they need love to redeem them and to 
equip them with spiritual strength for 
living. The churches must mediate to 
people the love of God in Christ and 





represent to them the spirit of the Gos. 
pel. This very day 80,000,000 refugees 
need desperately our material, political, 
and spiritual help. We must so identi 
ourselves with them and with all other 
perplexed and suffering people that we 
shall think through from their perspec- 
tive the problems which concern them. 
We must in no case be mere spectators, 

It must be the abiding concern of 
our churches that the Gospel be pro- 
claimed to all people. Evangelism, the 
confrontation of men with Jesus Christ 
so that they may accept him as their 
Savior and follow him as their Lord 
in the fellowship of the Church, is the 
Church’s primary task. It is not suff- 
cient that the Gospel be preached in 
established places of worship. It is nec- 
essary that it be taken to the people 
by every means which human inven- 
tiveness places at the disposal of the 
Christian Church. Let our complacency 
be shaken by the fact that today, even 
while church membership stands at an 
all-time peak in the history of our coun- 
try, there are still 66,000,000 people 
in the nation who have no religious affil- 
iation. 


The Christian churches met thus 
be witnessing as well as worshiping 
churches. The worship of God must pass 
into the work of God. The Jove of our 
brethren must pass over into the love 
of our neighbors who are outside the 
Christian fellowship. 

When a church is no longer mobile, 
when the pioneer spirit has left it, when 
missionary vision no longer inspires it, 
when a challenge to high adventure 
under God fails to awaken a response 
in prophetic words and redemptive 
deeds, that church is dead. It is dead 
even should it be acclaimed as the most 
venerable institution of which a nation, 
a culture, or an era can boast. For a 
true church must live a pilgrim life upon 
the road of God’s unfolding purpose, 
keeping close to the rugged boundaries 
of his ever-expanding Kingdom. 

Because of missions, the Christian 
community is found today in all the 
representative areas of the world. We 
rejoice that the Church of our nation, 
together with those of other lands, has 
over a period of a century and more 
contributed decisively to the Christian 
missionary enterprise which has been 
the most important spiritual movement 
in human history. The American 
churches have at the present time an 
increased responsibility to carry the 
knowledge of Christ and the fruits of 
his spirit beyond our national bound 
aries, to keep alive throughout the world 
the spirit of Christian fellowship, and 
to support with prayer and work those 
members of the fellowship who are suf- 
fering persecution. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Arab family typifies the plight of the impoverished exiles from Israel. Church and UN aid has staved off much suffering. 
But many observers feel that until political justice is also accorded the Arabs, the Near East will remain a tinderbox. 
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Is There Hope for the Holy Land? 


Nearly a million homeless Arabs have a claim on the Christian conscience 


The land we have learned to call holy 
is going through tragic days. Continuous 
strife, contention, suffering, and fear 
make the Holy Land an uneasy and un- 
happy place, for the Palestinian country- 
side is divided into two camps. There 
are no business or social relationships be- 
tween the two—unless sporadic bursts of 
gunfire fall into one of these categories. 

Jesus crossed hills and valleys and 
moved from town to town freely, in spite 
of Roman occupation. Today Nazareth 
and Bethlehem are a thousand miles 
apart as far as accessibility is concerned. 
Jericho and Jaffa belong to two different 
worlds. Cana and Calvary are separated 
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By ARTHUR 8S. JOICE 
by a no-man’s land that is almost as 
impenetrable to the Palestinian as outer 
space to the airplane. 

Western Palestine now comprises the 
new state of Israel—a nation of well over 
a million inhabitants, including 150,000 
Arabs. Eastern Palestine is chiefly under 
control of the kingdom of Jordan. Both 
areas are in severe economic straits. They 
need each other, and they need peace. 

But there is no peace. Through the 
middle of Jerusalem runs a wide swath 
of broken rubble and destroyed buildings 
that roughly separates the Old City 
(Arab) from the New City (Jewish). 
Only foreign Christians have any chance 


of crossing this no-man’s land and then 
only from Old City to New. Nor does 
the line stop at the city walls, for all 
Palestine is similarly divided. 

In the north, for instance, many 
Arabs live in small farming communities 
on one side of this line. Outside the town 
lie their fields—on the other side of the 
boundary. Imagine the feelings of such 
an Arab farmer as he stands beside the 
doorway of his home and watches a Jew 
plowing the Arab’s fields with the Arab’s 
own oxen, on the Israel side of this 
frontier. 

South of Jerusalem lies Bethlehem, a 
scant five miles away. It is under Arab 
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Is There Hope 
for the Holy Land? 


control, but the intervening miles are 
Jewish-held. To reach Bethlehem from 
the Old City requires a_fifteen-mile 
circuitous ride over a winding mountain 
road, built by the Arab legion. Barbed 
wire and armed guards have sealed the 
direct road from use. 

No, there is no peace in Palestine and 
little hope for the homeless Arab 
refugees who have become _ hapless 
pawns (as refugees usually are) in the 
political activities of nations. For the 
most part they were noncombatants. In 
fact, half of them were children, and a 
majority of the adults were women. But 
that did not prevent them from becoming 
the victims of war. 

During the fighting between the Arab 
states and Israeli forces, there were over 
a million Arab residents of the area that 
is now Israel; they far outnumbered the 
Jews. As the fighting progressed, the 
pressures on these people to leave their 
homes became almost irresistible. Arab 
armies broadcast that those who stayed 


were not true Arabs and would be 
punished. Jewish terrorists, through 
threat and actual violence (including 


murder), caused the Arab residents to 
fear for their lives. At last the pressure 
became too great. Almost a million of 
them left their homes and fled. Expect- 
ing to return when the fighting was over, 
they carried only a few possessions. 
Their homes, furniture and clothing, 
fields, livestock, and orchards, as well as 
bank accounts and businesses, were left 
behind. 

The refugees were never allowed to 
return to these possessions. After an un- 
easy peace was restored, the borders be- 
tween Arab and Jewish areas were 
sealed, and unrestricted Jewish immigra- 
tion into Israel began in earnest. Soon 
the Arabs’ former homes were occupied 
by refugees from Europe, and the possi- 
bility of repatriation was gone for the 
Arab refugees. They were now com- 
pletely adrift. 


Results of drift 

And they are still adrift. Today, more 
than four years later, they are sitting in 
rotting tents or foul slums as they wait 
for someone to right the wrong that has 
been done them. They heartily dislike 
thee United Nations, which they blame 
for a lack of decision and unwillingness 
to take steps to resolve the situation. 
They hate Israel and vow vengeance 
unless their homes and possessions are 
restored to them. And American prestige 
throughout the Near East continues to 
fall to new and frightening lows because 
of our government’s part in the decisions 
which created Israel, set boundaries, and 
arranged truces, thus leaving the refu- 
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gees permanently separated from their 
ancestral homes. 

In Jerusalem I talked with an Arab 
(a Presbyterian) who had been hidden 


by Roman Catholic nuns for many 
months in Jewish Jerusalem before he 
had finally been able to escape. “Tell the 
people in America,” he pleaded, “what 
has been done to us. If they knew, they 
would not let this thing go on. As it is, 
we have no hope—except the Christians 
of America.” 

Hopelessness and frustration are 
mounting, and Communists ply their 
busy trade, seeking through incessant 
propaganda to capitalize upon the situa- 
tion. For the 850,000 refugees there is 
no future, only a past. They want to re- 
verse the clock and go back home. But 
it cannot be—except perhaps for a token 
few. 

Approximately half of them are in 
Jordan, already one of the most poverty- 
stricken nations in the Near East. Of 
these, sixty thousand are near Jericho, 
and additional thousands are northward 
along the Jordan valley. Still others live 
in frayed, leaking tents on the slopes 
outside Bethlehem and in other sections 
of eastern Palestine. Of the rest, Lebanon 
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has 100,000, Syria 80,000, while 200,000 
eke out a desolate existence in the 
Egypt-controlled Gaza strip. 

Is there a solution to all this? It is 
certain that there is no easy answer. 
There must be forbearance and modera- 
tion on both sides if any solution is to be 
achieved. And moderation is a com- 
modity not easily come by in that part 
of the world. But an answer must be 
found, for the peace of the world is at 
stake. 

Fortunately, Israel has recognized that 
the properties which the Arab residents 
of Israel left behind still belong to the 
erstwhile owners. Special records on the 
use of these properties have been main- 
tained, apparently on the theory that 
someday an accounting will be made. 


But “someday” has been a long tim, 
coming. 

I believe that if Israel would agree tp 
compensate every Arab refugee for lost 
possessions, positions, and businesses 
most of the other problems could be 
worked out. It would require billions of 
dollars, and it would mean that the 
United Nations and the United States 
would have to share with Israel the 
financial load which this would entail. 
But, to a very large degree, all three are 
responsible for the situation as it exists 
today—and all three, along with the Arab 
states, would share in the benefits which 
would result. 


Benefits 

For Israel, a settlement of this prob- 
lem would mean a reduction in military 
costs, opportunities to trade with her 
neighbors, a new sense of security. For 
the United Nations, a source of irrita 
tion and possible conflict would be re- 
moved and a moral responsibility dis- 
charged. 

For the United States, a settlement 
of the problem would help regain ow 
former prestige and reduce the Com- 
munist threat of infiltration into the 
Near East. 

The entire Near East would be 
strengthened economically, politically, 
and spiritually. Billions of dollars spreac 
over the Near East countries as refugees 
purchased homes, farms, flocks, and busi- 
nesses would help ease the endemic 
poverty of the area and perhaps start a 
long-delayed rise in the general stand- 
ard of living. The easing of tension be- 
tween Arabs and Jews, the renewal of 
trade and intellectual exchange, would 
be a boon to all concerned. 

There is ample room for resettlement 
in Syria, Iraq, and other lands. Only the 
willingness of the Arabs, and lack of 
money, stand in the way of such re- 
settlement. Compensation for what they 
have lost would, I believe, help remove 
both obstacles. 


Plight of refugees 

In the meantime, the situation remains 
bad. About a million refugees sit, and 
wait, and brood. They are bored, hope- 
less, unemployed. They are disillusioned 
with life and their more fortunate fel- 
lowman. Half of these refugees are under 
sixteen years of age, and they are being 
warped mentally and spiritually during 
their formative years. 

The refugees feel that they have been 
let down by the Christian world, and in 
a very real sense that is true, for very 
few voices have been raised in their be- 
half. A great effort was made by the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council when 
they said jointly at the Beirut conference: 
“We are shocked by the plight of the 
refugees in Palestine. . . . 
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“We are convinced that there can be 
no permanent solution for the Palestinian 
refugees until there is a settlement of the 
outstanding political differences between 
the Arab States and Israel. . . . Such 
settlement will have to contain provision 
for the return of a certain number of 
refugees to their original homes. It must 
also include a general plan of compensa- 
tion for refugees, whether they return or 
not. We urge that, on both counts, the 
settlement should be not only just but 
generous. ... We appeal to all Christians 
to use their influence in persuading their 
governments and the United Nations as 
to the need for a definite political settle- 
ment and large-scale schemes of relief 
and reconstruction.” 

In general, however, little has been 
said to call the attention of the world to 
the injustice of the situation or to demand 
that justice be done. 


One tenth are Christians 

One tenth of the Arabs are Christians 
like ourselves. What happened, they ask, 
to the Christian conscience in the 
Palestine question? Is not the Holy Land 
as holy to us as to Moslem and Jew? 
Why has the Christian world so largely 
abdicated its responsibility to the people 
who live in the land of the Christ? 

Of course, the Church is bringing re- 
lief aid. Supplementary food, hospital 
and surgical service, warm clothing, 
scholarships in mission schools, and aid 
in buying tools to help the refugees 
secure employment are all part of the 
program carried on through Church re- 
lief agencies. And that aid has been in- 
valuable. It has helped stabilize the 
refugee situation and given hope and 
reassurance to thousands as Christian 
compassion is expressed toward the 
needy. 


One Great Hour 

In this effort, One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing funds are accomplishing miracles as 
they are used in a chaotic and difficult 
situation. I saw pathetically under- 
nourished and sick Arab babies nursed 
with loving care in our Presbyterian hos- 
pital in Tripoli. I watched while clothing 
was distributed to ragged youngsters and 
vitamins given to expectant mothers. 
And I was proud of what we were doing, 
inadequate though it is, to meet the 
problems of relief need among these 
refugees. 

The deep basic problems, however, 
are political and we can only wait until 
the statesmen and politicians forge an- 
swers to them. The answers must be the 
right ones, and they must be rendered 
soon if anything of value is to come out 
of this situation. Let us hope and pray 
that statesmen act before smoldering 
resentments and hatreds burst into flame 
and engulf the Near East in a new in- 
ferno of conflict. 
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In a Near East refugee camp, an aged Arab sets down his burden and rests. Separated 
from home and work, most of these Arab pawns of war are adrift and disillusioned. 





Some 400,000 Arab children have no permanent homes, This disorganized existence 
mentally and spiritually during their formative years. 
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Sesquicentennial 


Adapted from an address given at the 164th General Assembly 
By JOHN W. CHRISTIE 


The beginning of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions in 1802 was not an earth- 


shaking event, merely a sensible 
arrangement for handling the increasing 
“missionary business” of the General 
Assembly. That business involved listen- 
ing to the journals of the missionaries 
of the previous year, approving their 
salaries (which were exceedingly small), 
selecting the men who were to be mis- 
sionaries the following year, and marking 
out for them the fields of their labor. 
The attendance at the Assembly was 
only about forty, and up to this time 
the commissioners had found it possible 
to transact these missionary concerns as 
part of their ordinary work. However, 
now that the number of missionaries had 
increased to eight, it was felt more time 
than reasonably could be spared would 
be required. So a committee of seven, 
composed of four ministers and three 
elders, was appointed. They all resided 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia and could 
meet at the call of their chairman. Thus 
was maintained a form of very desirable 
supervision over the agents between 
meetings of the Assembly; this simple 
and sensible plan, in principle, has been 
in operation ever since. But because up 
to that time nobody else had devised 
such a program, ours is the oldest of 
the missionary boards; afterward each 
denomination in turn has adopted its 
plan. So with reason we celebrate this 
year our sesquicentennial anniversary. 
Let us glance at several incidents in 
this long history. One of the first tasks 
of the committee was to gain some idea 
of the magnitude of its responsibility, 
involving as it did the attempt to reach 
and evangelize all the people of the 
young nation. The members of the exist- 
ing churches also had to be “excited” 


to enthusiasm for this project if it were 
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to receive adequate support. Several 
surveys were of inestimable help. The 
first of these, which was made by Mills 
and Schermerhorn in 1813, was entitled 
A Correct View of That Part of the 
United States Which Lies West of the 
Allegheny Mountains. 

Mills and Schermerhorn tell us at the 
beginning that “the denominations gen- 
erally noticed in the Tables are Pres- 
byterians, Baptists and Methodists. The 
Congregationalists, Associate Reformed 
Church, Associate Synod, Covenanters, 
and those churches in connection with 
the ‘General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States’ are 
all classed under the title of Presbyte- 
rians, for those minor considerations, 
concerning the externals of religion 
which now separate them, and which 
originated in causes generally not ex- 
isting in this country, do not appear of 
sufficient consequence, in a missionary 
point of view, to merit separate notice.” 

Their report contained excellent tables 
and valuable observations on the work 
already being done and on the enormous 
needs of the regions traversed. This and 
other reports stirred great interest in the 
home-missionary project, and hastened 
the organization of local societies and 
increasing contributions to the cause. 

The first financial agent employed by 
the Board was Samuel Bryson of the 
Presbytery of Huntingdon. He had spent 
two years in Princeton Seminary but 
was now “fast hastening to the grave 
with a pulmonary complaint and to 
preach was impossible. A brief statement 
was written for him to show to the 
friends of Zion, and with this in his 
hand, like a beggar with his petition 
(but a beggar only for Christ’s sake) he 
went forth under the auspices of our 
Board.” He made his way as far south 


as Prince Edward County, Virginia, and 
there died in the family of Dr. W. S. 
Morton, who cared for him tenderly for 
a month before his death. After Bryson 
had visited Richmond, he wrote, “I so- 
licited from a few of the most benevo- 
lent, though I had been almost forbidden 
by one of the pastors and they gave me 
in all six dollars, but they gave it with 
such a liberal kind of reluctance that I 
was almost induced by my reflections 
afterwards to carry them back their re- 
spective donations. It was evident they 
were doing and devising to do much 
in their own churches.” Before he died, 
he had been compelled to use some of 
the money he had collected for his own 
necessity. In his weakness he wrote, “I 
suppose I have friends who would cheer- 
fully pay that which 1 owe the Board 
but I am too low to borrow and perhaps 
to high to beg; at least I am not con- 
vinced that I am come to the last resort 
and must solicit for myself.” His debt 
to the Board did not exceed twenty 
dollars, and that his widowed mother 
paid within a few months. 

The first plan of systematic giving 
that the Board advocated was the con- 
tribution of fifty cents a member a year 
to its work. The report of its use in what 
is now one of the outstanding Presby- 
terian congregations, the East Liberty 
Church of Pittsburgh, serves to remind 
us that in their beginnings more than 
90 per cent of our churches have had 
home-mission aid of one kind or another. 
Here is a portion of the letter of the 
Reverend John Joyce, missionary of our 
Board, serving the church in “East 
Liberty near Pittsburgh,” on February 
9, 1829. “The plan suggested by the 
Board of Missions for offering pecuniary 
aid is simple and practicable.” Then fol- 
lowed a list of the names of people who 
were the ancestors of some of the lead- 
ing families in Pittsburgh, including, of 
course, Mr. and Mrs. "Joyce, the mis- 
sionaries, and their five children. Forty- 
eight of them had subscribed fifty cents 
apiece, and four went as high as a dollar. 
The total was twenty-eight dollars. “This 
sum, probably more, will be forwarded, 
by leave of Providence, next Christmas. 
You would not expect them to forward 
it sooner if you knew that they were 
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making a great effort to complete their 
place of worship and had already for- 
warded clothing for twenty Indian chil- 
dren of the Chickasaw Nation in the 
school at Monroe.” 

The two quotations which follow sug- 
gest the kind of hardship and trial which 
most of the home missionaries endured 
in the early days of work behind the 
advancing western frontier. The Board 
paid them a mere pittance; the rest of 
their support came from those to whom 
they ministered, and was supplemented 
occasionally by the contents of a mis- 
sionary box. 

“Many things are said about priva- 
tions in the western field but physical 
privations are not always the hardest to 
bear. Sometimes when a box from the 
East is opened in his prairie home the 
husband and father pries more anxiously 
and searches more eagerly for a good 
book than the wife and children do for 
the comfortable and needful clothing. 
He would be willing to have his kind 
friends beyond the mountains care less 
for the body and more for the mind. 
He could wear the threadbare coat a 
little longer—but threadbare thoughts. 

“Before I close this, I am under the 
painful necessity of saying a few words 
in relation to my support, which I would 
most gladly avoid. My family numbers 
nine, including myself and wife, with 
five daughters from the age of one year 
upwards. The health of my wife has 
been for some years so poor as to require 
assistance. In our house, barely sided 
up with clapboards, one outside door, 
with some pieces of carpeting for inside 
doors, and some temporary partitions, 
we are trying to be comfortable, con- 
tented, and happy. We have denied our- 
selves many of the necessities of life to 
do thus much to our house. In order to 
render our habitation more comfortable, 
and to purchase a horse (for the want 
of which my labors are much hindered 
in destitute neighborhoods, in and out 
of my parish), requires an addition to 
my income. And now with a sense of 
my obligation for aid already received, 
and without which I could not have 
avoided great suffering in mv family, 
permit me to inquire if your Board can 
do anything for me in my present ex- 
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tremity? To avoid this question I have 
gone through cold and wet with only 
about half the clothing I used to deem 
necessary and even indispensable to 
health. I think I am ready to endure 
privations with my brethren, as long as 
any without murmuring. But situated 
as I am, what shall I do? What can I do?” 

Of such folk, Archbishop Leighton 
once wrote, “God suffers some to lie 
soft and sit warm, but he has nobler 
business for his champions.” 

Continual conflict with brethren of 
other denominations is not often men- 
tioned, but it was very real. A little 
pamphlet, written and published in the 
year 1848 by a Presbyterian minister 
who was tired of the abuse heaped upon 
him by a neighboring Methodist clergy- 
man, is entitled A Few Candid Reasons 
Why the Presbyterian Church Ought 
Not to Be Exterminated. Being a Sec- 
ond Offense Against the Assaults and 
Misrepresentations of the Reverend J. 
W. MacFarland of the Memphis Con- 
ference. It closes: “And now sir, not- 
withstanding your abuse and your tell- 
ing me that you want no more 
professions of regard, I take this occasion 
to reassure you that for you personally, 
I am incapable of exercising any vin- 
dictive feelings and that I look upon you 
with pity—you, sir, are at liberty to look 
upon me as a friend to yourself, but 
an enemy to your crimes.” 

That was comity in 1848. 


ROM very early days ministers 
in our Church have devoted 
much time and attention to 
the Negroes. In colonial 
times, Samuel Davies, among 

others, did notable work among them. 
Our Board early employed John Chavis 
and fellow Negroes to work among their 
people. Churches, schools, and theo- 
logical seminaries for Negroes have long 
been one of the Board’s important re- 
sponsibilities. Our debt to their race is 
still far from being paid. And there is 
still too much justification for the feeling 
voiced by Countee Cullen in his poig- 
nant poem: 


Incident 


Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart-filled, head-filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small 
And he was no whit bigger, 

And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue, and called me “Nigger.” 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 

Of all the things that happened there 
That's all that I remember.° 


°@©1925, by Harper and Brothers 


But recent years have witnessed 
amazing progress in this matter. With 
time and patience the remaining points 
at issue certainly will be adjusted before 
long. Our Board is doing its full part in 
this adjustment. 

This is the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of organized women's work as an im- 
portant part of our Board’s operation. 
It is amusing in the light of the glorious 
achievements of women today in every 
part of our Church program to read one 
of the deliverances of our General As- 
sembly in its pastoral letter of 1832: 
“Meetings of pious women by them- 
selves, for conversation and prayer, 
whenever they can be conveniently held, 
we entirely approve. But let not the 
inspired prohibitions of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, as found in his epistles 
to the Corinthians and to Timothy, be 
violated. To teach and exhort, or to lead 
in prayer in public and promiscuous as- 
semblies, is clearly forbidden to women 
in the Holy Oracles.” The sapiency of 
this deliverance is on a par with their 
stringent temperance utterance of 1818: 
“That it be recommended to the min 
isters, elders and deacons of the Presby- 
terian Church to refrain from offering 
ardent spirits to those who may visit 
them at their respective houses, except 
in extraordinary cases.” 

This is also the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of our work 
in Alaska by Sheldon Jackson. When 
he entered Alaska, the Russians had 
been exploiting the natives for genera- 
tions. They are said to have acted on 
the assumption that, since God was in 
Heaven and the czar in St. Petersburg, 
they could mistreat the natives with 
complete impunity. Jackson’s work in 
Alaska was the crowning glory of a life 
already full of astounding achievements. 
He brought missionaries and reindeer 
and education and God to those people. 
It is the considered verdict of the great 
authority on American church history, 
Dr. W. W. Sweet, that “In the extent 
of territory covered and in the diversity 
of services rendered to mankind, Shel- 
don Jackson is without a parallel in 
modern times.” 


And so, from the vantage point of 
this sesquicentennial year, we can ap- 
preciate the sweep of National Missions 
operations, which had their beginnings 
in the committee of seven, appointed in 
1802. By 1952, the home mission pro- 
gram of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
guided by sagacious organizers and in- 
trepid missionaries, has fanned out into 
fields which the original committee 
could never have envisioned: into 
Alaska, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Domin- 
ican Republic, the various language 
groups in our own land; into newly set- 
tled suburbs, rural areas, and the neg- 
lected hearts of some of our great cities. 
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At West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas Church, Ulysses Fowler teaches Bible class. Negroes serve on vestry, session; and board. 


Euerylody 
Welcome 


By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Members of two denominations and two 


races work and worship together 


in united Cincinnati congregation 


One church in downtown Cincinnati, 
Ohio — West Cincinnati - St. Barnabas 
Church—has become a focal point on 
which have converged three of the major 
trends in Protestantism 

The church is located in an area that 
has changed drastically in the past gen- 
eration, and most of the families who 
used to support the churches have mi- 
grated to the suburbs. 

It is interdenominational, a merger of 
Presbyterian and Episcopal congrega- 
tions. 

It is interracial, with a third of its 
members Negro, two-thirds white. 

West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas Church 
came _ into being in 1945 when two 
churches only a block-and-a-half apart 
—St. Barnabas Episcopal Church and 
West Cincinnati Presbyterian Church- 
were threatened with extinction by the 
population shift which was taking its 
members out of the area. The churches 
decided to continue the fight for sur- 
vival by combining. The resulting fed- 
eration retained both church buildings. 
The Presbyterian building became the 
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sanctuary and religious education center 
for the combined congregation, while 
the Episcopal building was made the 
church’s community center, Findlay 
Street Neighborhood House. 

The merged congregation, like the 
churches of which it had been formed, 
was all white. But the people of the 
church, led by Presbyterian pastor 
Maurice McCrackin, felt that a church 
ought to serve the community around 
it. And the neighborhood was 65 per 
cent Negro. Accordingly, weekday pro- 
grams and activities of the church were 
opened to anyone who wished to par- 
ticipate. 

A feeling grew among the congre- 
gation that it was something less 
than consistent to welcome their col- 
ored neighbors to weekday activities, 
while there were no Negroes in the 
Sunday church school, and only an oc- 
casional couple at the worship services. 
In 1947, by a vote of twelve to two, the 
governing board established an over-all 
interracial policy for the church. On 
November 30 of that year Bishop Henry 
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Episcopal Bishop Henry Hobson (left) and Presbyterian minister Maurice MeCrack- 
in, church’s pastor, present membership certificates to youngsters joining the church. 
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When Dodgers played Reds, Camp Joy fans visited Jackie Robinson at Crosley Field. 


Everybody Welcome 


Hobson of the Diocese of Southern Ohio 
and Pastor McCrackin officiated at the 
first interracial service of confirmation 
and reception into membership. Of 
eleven adults joining the church, three 
were Negroes. Since then colored 
membership has grown slowly, but 
steadily. More recent groups of new 
members have been about half white, 
half Negro. 

West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas Church 
is now one of the most active churches 
in the city, and has received much favor- 
able notice in the local press. Besides a 
full program of Christian education, its 
projects include Brownie and Girl Scout 
troops, a supervised playground, instruc- 
tion in skating and gymnastics, and 
variety of clubs for children, young peo- 
ple, and adults. A local society of piano 
teachers — the Keyboard Club — gives 
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music lessons gratis to children at the 
Neighborhood House. The church op- 
erates a summer spot—Camp Joy—th: ut 
every year takes 300 to 500 youngsters 
out of the swe ltering city. 

The congregation comprises a cross- 
section of society and spans the city area. 
Some members commute as far as three 
to five miles to get to their church. Serv- 
ing together on boards and committees 
are machinists, white-collar workers, 
laborers, and a variety of professional 
men—the personnel manager of a large 
manufacturing plant, a public school 
principal, a violinist in the Cincinnati 
Symphony, to name a few. 

The members see nothing remarkable 
in what their church is doing. It is merely 
demonstrating, they feel, a Christian 
axiom: that differences of denomination, 
race, and neighborhood need not deter 
Christians from living as their Master 
intended. 


















Counsellors at Camp Joy are students from se@olleg 
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Outdoor days, bunkhouse nights at Camp Joy igh 
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Mrs. Helen Lee puts volunteer worker Marianne Miller in charge of jungle gym. 


joy #Pigh adventure for 300 to 500 children each year. Mrs. Iris Owens instructs acolytes on use of candle-snuffer at close of a service. 
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The World Council: 


Plans and Actions 


Last month most of the world’s Chris- 
tian churches sent their top leaders and 
planners to Lucknow, India, for a meet- 
ing that was at once both symbolic and 
significant. 

For the first time in its short but vital 
history, Christendom’s greatest coopera- 
tive venture—the World Council of 
Churches—chose to convene its policy- 
making ninety-member Central Com- 
mittee in Asia. This was no idle decision. 
The churches of Asia had proved them- 
selves strong and in many ways more 
mature than their Western associates, At 
this meeting the general planning for the 
Second Assembly of the World Council 
(August, 1954, in Illinois, ) 
had to be completed. The counsel of the 
Asian churches was essential to this plan- 
ning. And nowhere but in Asia 
could this counsel be utilized more fully. 

With this meeting the World Council 
firmly put an end to the misconception 
that it was run by North Americans or 
by the Western churches. As Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, American 
co-president of the Council, said after 
the meeting, “We are a World Council 
in fact.” 

The Central Committee sessions, pre- 
faced by a four-day study conference for 
Asian representatives and a meeting of 
the Council's executive committee, were 
spent primarily upon preparations for 
the Evanston Assembly. 

Theme for the 1954 meeting of the 
World Council of Churches will be 
“Christ—the Hope of the World.” One of 
the highlights of the lengthy discussions 
at Lucknow about the Council’s main 
topic for ‘54 was a statement by Pres- 
byterian Dr. John A. Mackay. 

Dr. Mackay said, in part, “The con- 

viction that Christ will come as the Judge 
of men and to establish righteousness 
has great significance for history. 
This hope challenges earthly utopias. . . . 
But the most dynamic Christian hope 
is .. . the conviction . . . that Christ is 
now alive in the Church and in the 
world. 

“The Risen Lord, who gives limitless 
strength to those who follow him, chal- 
lenges his followers to accept their re- 
sponsibility to bring the nations and the 


Evanston, 


else 
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whole of human life to his allegiance. 
The conviction that Christ sends Chris- 
tians on a great crusade inspires us with 
the hope that things can happen within 
the historical order that are worthier of 
Christ and the Gospel than anything that 
history has ever known.” 

Six other great areas of common 
concern will also be considered by 
next year’s world church gathering. They 
are: (1) evangelism, (2) social action, 
(3) race relations, (4) the laity, (5) 





The nation’s new leader begins his in- 
auguration day with prayer. This photo 
of President and Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower 
was taken as they entered their new 
church home—Washington’s historic Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church—to attend a 
special service conducted by Pastor Ed- 
ward L, R. Elson. The new chief executive 
had with him his immediate family and 
his “official” family—the first time on 
record that a new President took his 
cabinet with him for pre-inauguration 
church services. The service included 
prayers by Dr. Elson for Mr, Eisenhower, 
members of his cabinet, the nation, and 
for world peace. “God the Father,” (“God 
of the coming years, through paths 
unknown we follow Thee,”’) written by 
late Moderator Hugh T. Kerr. was sung. 

















church unity, and (6) international 
affairs. 

In addition to theme discussion, the 
Central Committee voted in three new 
council members; issued a strong state- 
ment on racial discrimination; urged 
continued effort in the negotiations for 
a truce in Korea; asked that all Christians 
pay more attention to the problems of 
their brothers in Asia and Africa; and 
requested that member churches take 
steps to help the Protestants of Colombia. 

The three new members of the Coun- 
cil are the Presbyterian Church of the 
Gold Coast (Africa); the Anglican 
Church of the Province of West Africa 
(headquarters in Nigeria); and _ the 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
of North America (headquarters in New 
York). This brings total World Council 
membership to 161 Churches. 

In a resolution the Central Committee 
voted unanimously for an end to all racial 
discrimination. The resolution stated, 
“The Central Committee would use this 
opportunity to express its strong con- 
viction . . . that any policy of enforced 
segregation in any aspect of church life 
is incompatible with the very nature of 
the Church of Christ. . . . The Commit- 
tee . . . affirms that all political, social, 
and economic discriminations based on 
the grounds of race . . . are contrarv to 
the will of God. . . . The Committee calls 
upon the member churches . . . to do all 
in their power to end such discrimina- 
tion.” 

About Colombia, the World Council's 
policy-making committee stated it “re- 
ceived reports . . . which place beyond 
reasonable doubt the deplorable fact 
that Protestant Christians in Colombia 
have been persecuted for reasons of their 
faith and no other reasons. The evidence 
in the hands of the Committee shows 
that the local Roman Catholic and the 
government authorities must bear re- 
sponsibility for failing to restrain and 
prevent these attacks. .. . 

“It requests that the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
with its parent bodies and the churches 
directly concerned, take such further 
steps as may be necessary to secure 
redress of wholly established grievances 
and outrages against the Protestant 
minority in Colombia, and a general im- 
provement of the present grave position.” 
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Missionaries, chaplains, Korean church leaders, and members attend funeral serv- 
ices at Posu Dong Methodist Church in Pusan for Presbyterian pastor who died 
following a brutal attack. Mr. Pang’s immediate family is at left in typical 
Korean mourning dress. Photo was taken by P.L. correspondent Raymond Provost. 


The Church in Korea: 


The Death of Mr. Pang 

The fighting in Korea has produced 
countless tales of heroism, sacrifice, and 
thoughtfulness about American GI's. 
But occasionally there comes from Korea 
an ugly story which serves to remind 
all Americans that discipline, dignity, 
and good will can be destroyed by a 
single act. The details of such an act 
came out last month. 

One of Korea’s leading churchmen 
was the Reverend Wha II Pang. A Pres- 
byterian minister, Mr. Pang was associ- 
ate general secretary of Korea’s National 
Christian Council. Thirty-six years old, 
he spoke English fluently and was well 
known by foreign as well as Korean 
church people. This summer he had 
been given a scholarship for study in 
America. 

According to the most reliable re- 
ports, Mr. Pang went to the town of 
Pyong Taek (south of Seoul) one night 
early in December to visit one of his 
brothers, who worked at a nearby UN 
airstrip. Mr. Pang’s brother was not at 
home, so the young minister went to 
bed. 

A couple of hours later, a group of 
Koreans who apparently had some 
grudge against Mr. Pang's brother, led 
an American Army lieutenant and three 
GI’s to the brother's home. The Ameri- 
cans broke into the house and discov- 
ered Mr. Pang asleep. They dragged 
him from his bed, ignored his protesta- 
tions in English that he was a Presby- 
terian minister, and kicked and beat him 
severely. Apparently intoxicated, the 
Americans dragged the unconscious pas- 
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tor out of the house and into a street. 
Then the officer, realizing that some- 
thing was wrong, took Mr. Pang to a 
local aid station. The story that the 
Americans first told was that Mr. Pang | 
was a thief and had attacked them. 

Mr. Pang’s sister-in-law in the mean-. 
time had reached an American chaplain | 
and told him what had happened. The | 
Korean minister was located and flown | 
to a UN hospital ship for treatment, but | 
he died without regaining consciousness. 
His body was flown to the southern port | 
city of Pusan, where more than 500} 
American and Korean church leaders 
attended his funeral on December 15. | 

News of this event spread rapidly | 
through South Korea. The four Ameri- | 
cans were detained for questioning, but 
later the three GI’s were seen walking | 
around, apparently free, by the people | 
of Pyong Taek. This news also spread | 
rapidly. 

Last month the National Christian | 
Council of Korea urged General Mark | 
Clark, UN commander, and the Unitec | 
States government “to take measures | 
necessary to tighten up discipline of | 
some United Nations soldiers violating 
the rights of Korean civilians.” 

Declaring that it would not press for 
an extreme penalty for “those soldiers 
who brought death upon Mr. Pang,” the | 
Council said, “However, we urge the 
United Nations Command to take every 
step possible to insure, in the future, 
the safety and rights of common citi- | 
zens who are even less privileged than 
Mr. Pang.” 

In addition, the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches wrote the U.S. Department of 
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Defense asking for information about 
what is being done to prevent any fur- 
ther incidents of this nature, and to 
find out what is being done for Mr. 
Pang’s family. 

Presbyterian U.S.A. missionaries and 
Korean Presbyterians have already asked 
the UN Command to assume financial 
responsibility for the family, which con- 
sists of the widow, four children aged 
two to eleven, and a sick father. Mrs. 
Pang suffered a complete breakdown 
when she was tortured by the Com- 
munists in Seoul following the invasion. 
She has not yet been able to devote 
full-time care to her children. 


Reds Increase Pressure 


On East Zone Protestants 

The Communist Party in Eastern 
Germany stepped up its anti-Church 
campaign last month with a series of 
open moves to restrict Protestantism. 
Chief target was the Protestant youth 
movement. 

In Berlin, the Soviet Zone press office, 
which exercises control over all printed 
matter published in the Eastern Zone, 
withdrew the license for Stafette, the 
monthly publication of Evangelical 
youth in East Germany. “Lack of news- 
print” was the reason given for the ban. 

Since the publication is the only 
Evangelical youth organ in East Ger- 


many, the measure is ex pected to re- 
strict Evangelical youth work seriously, 

Another move was taken by the East 
Berlin city administration, which cut off 
municipal subsidies to the sector’s thirty 
Evangelical kindergartens and forbade 
parents to take up a collection to replace 
the subsidies. The church - operated 
schools had used the subsidies to provide 
some 1,300 children with daily hot 
lunches. 

A survey of all church buildings is 
also viewed as part of the Red cam- 
paign against religion. East Germany's 
interior ministry, which is making the 
survey, has hinted that those buildings 
regarded as “unnecessary” for worship 
will be seized and nationalized. 

At the same time, Junge Welt (Young 
World), the weekly organ of the Com- 
munist Free German Youth, has 
launched new attacks against Protestant 
and Roman Catholic youth work. 

The paper denounced the Junge 
Gemeinde (Protestant Youth Commu- 
nity) for “carrying on subversive activi- 
ties against the German Democratic 
Republic under a religious mask and 
trying to drive the East German youth 
into the claws of [West German Chan- 
cellor] Konrad Adenauer.” 

It said that the Junge Gemeinde is 
calling rallies, catechism classes, and 
Bible-reading gatherings at the sched- 
uled hours of Free German Youth meet- 








As the result of Rew Jersey pilot Ted Kuch’s request for clothing instead of Christ- 
mas presents (see P.L., Jan. 10), orphans in South Korea open packages sent by 
church people. Helping distribute the clothing and toys are members of Major Kuch’s 
outfit, the Third Bomb Wing, Fifth Air Force. Men pledged help after Kuch 
was killed during a bombing mission. Although he crashed, he kept his plane up 
until his entire crew had jumped to safety. People all over the United States are 


| joining drive to clothe destitute Korean waifs in memory of the gallant U.S, flier. 
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ings “in an attempt to keep young 
people from fulfilling their democratic 
duties,” and that Protestant pastors and 
youth leaders “agitate against the Free 
German Youth and the state” at Junge 
Gemeinde meetings. 

These activities, the organ said, are 
violations of the Soviet Zone “law for 
the protection of the peace” and can 
no longer, be tolerated. 

Reports are circulating in Berlin that 
Soviet Zone police have raided Junge 
Gemeinde centers in several districts of 
the city in search of “forbidden litera- 
ture.” 

The Protestant youth group has been 
called an “illegal ‘and peace-disturbing 
organization aie for the American 
intelligence service and aiming to under- 
mine the Free German Youth and the 
unity of the German Democratic Re- 
public in general.” 


Church-Related Colleges 
‘Face Uncertain Future 


| The future of the country’s §hard- 
| pressed independent colleges and uni- 
| versities s—which include scores of church- 
related institutions—came in for study 
last month. At the convention of the 
Association of American Colleges, Dr. 
M. E. Sadler, president of Texas Chris- 
tian University, warned that because of 
financial pressures many independent 
colleges are in danger of weakening and 
going under. A definite trend is taking 
place, he stated, toward the growth of 
government - supported colleges at the 
expense of the private institutions. 

In addition, Dr. Sadler, retiring presi- 
dent of the Association, called for a re- 
turn to vital religion as the focal center 
of all sound education. 

“As applied to our education, we have 
interpreted the great principle of re- 
ligious freedom to mean freedom from 
religion,” he declared, “and have per- 
mitted the development of an educa- 
tional system which has produced secu- 
larized, materialized society. 

“Nothing could have been further 
from the desires and purposes of our 
forefathers than the stupid interpreta- 
tion which we have given to their great 
principle of religious freedom,” Dr. 
Sadler said, adding: “They wanted free- 
dom of religion, but they wanted re- 
ligion.” 

Meanwhile, the American Jewish Con- 
gress took issue with earlier statements 
by the Roman Catholic bishops and the 
National Council of Churches proposing 
the introduction of more religion into 
public schools. In a resolution, Jewish 
leaders declared that such proposals con- 
stitute “a serious threat to the traditional 
principle of separation of church and 
state. 














“The invocation of state aid on be. 
half of religion,” it said, “will inevitably 
force citizens to divide along religious 
lines in controversy over either the 
amount of financial assistance various 
groups should receive from tax-raised 
funds or whose religion is to be taught 
in the public schools. In such a con- 
troversy, either religion or freedom, and 
generally both, are ultimate casualties,” 

The resolution noted that in totali- 
tarian lands, “where the sacred domain 
of religion has been opened to state 
intervention,” no area of life has re- 
mained safe from invasion by the state. 


Philippine Layman 
Named Board Secretary 


The Presbyterian Church’s Board of 
Foreign Missions made American church 
history last month by appointing a for- 
eign churchman to one of its key ad- 
ministrative posts. 

Mr. Mateo F. Occena, prominent Phil- 
ippine layman, began his duties as the 
Board’s secretary for Indonesia, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines on the first 
of February. He succeeds Dr. John 











Mateo F. Occena 


Coventry Smith, who has been named 
associate general secretary of the Board 
but who will continue as secretary for 
Korea and Japan. 

Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secre- 
tary of the Board, termed the appoint- 
ment a major step in sharing 
responsibility for the Church’s mission 
and interchurch service with Christians 
abroad. 

Mr. Occena has had a distinguished 
career in the Church, business, and gov- 
ernment. He was chairman of both the 
Commission on Church Union of the 
Philippine Federation of Evangelical 
Churches and of the Federation’s Com- 
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mission on Education. He left the islands 
in 1947 to come to the United States | 
as the Philippine government's purchas- 
ing agent in this country, a post he held | 
until 1951. 

Earlier, he served his government as 
“lelegate to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment in 
Havana in 1947, as manager of the Phil- 
ippine National Land Settlement Ad- 
ministration, and for seven years as chief 
examiner for the civil service bureau. | 

He was formerly a member of the | 
board of trustees of Presbyterian- | 
founded Silliman University at Duma- | 
guete in the Philippines, from which he | 
was graduated in 1916, and of Bethel | 
Girls High School in Manila. 

“The Board has bestowed upon me | 
and my family,” Mr. Occena said, “one | 
of the highest honors we have ever re- 
ceived by its unprecedented and historic | 
action in unanimously electing me, a 
foreigner and an Oriental, to the im- 
portant position of secretary for South- 


east Asia. 

“This radical change of policy speaks 
highly of the Board’s progressive and | 
realistic thinking. This step will probably 
create new problems, and I have no 
illusions about the difficulties which 
must be met nor about my own limita- 
tions. I cannot assure you that I shall 
measure up to the expectations of the 
Board, but I do promise you my most 
fervent prayers and my best efforts.” 


| 
| 


World Day of Prayer 
To Be Held February 20 


Starting at dawn in the Tonga Islands 
on the international dateline, Christians 
around the world will unite in a uni- 
versal day of prayer on February 20. 

Churchwomen from Africa prepared 
the service which men and women of 
115 nations will use in their worship pro- 
grams. The theme is “Walk as children of 
light,” based on Ephesians 5:8. Unusual 
features of this year’s observance include 
a call to worship accompanied by drums, 
and a thanksgiving “Song of the Eman- 
cipated” chanted to the rhythmic clap- 
ping of hands in the custom of rural 
Africa. 

Queen Salote and her subjects in the 
Tonga Islands will be among the first to 
speak a common prayer which will be 
repeated from continent to continent in 
hundreds of languages and dialects. The 
day will draw to its close with Eskimos 
in the Arctic and Samoans in the tropical 
southeast Pacific voicing the final amen. 

In the United States, the day is ob- 
served in some communities with the 





closing of business establishments, hourly | 
ringing of church bells, and worship 
services in hospitals, factories, and homes | 
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SCALPEL anp CROSS 
IN HONAN 


A veteran medical missionary to China tells 
the thrilling, unforgettable story of his 30 years 
in the inland province of Honan. You will fol- 
low with fascination the progress of the doctor 
as he works tirelessly to bring Christian medical 
care and healing to a people weighed down 
by centuries of misery, epidemics, pagan super- 
stitions, and wars. 


$3.50 


At your bookstore or 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


by Casper C. Skinsnes 








Asche TOWARD SUNRISE 


By Mas. Cuares E. Cowman 


This veteran missionary and world traveler now gives her devoted public 
a true companion to her earlier masterpiece, Streams in the Desert. Travel- 
ing Toward Sunrise, newest and best of her contributions to the devotional 
field, contains a year of daily meditations which impart spiritual strength, 
serenity and nobleness of purpose. Let your life be spirit-filled with the 
aid of this daily manna of God's love and grace. $2.50 


By the same author 
STREAMS IN THE DESERT, famous companion book of 


Daily Devotional Readings $2.25 
MOUNTAIN TRAILWAYS FOR YOUTH, a daily devotional 
book for young Christians $2.00 


Order today from your Christian Bookstore 





365 daily devotional capsules of spiritual revival power, fruit of a long, 
victorious Christian life 


Mrs, Cowman 


COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, INC. « LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. 














TWO COMPANION BOOKS TO THE BIBLE = it~*S 


Wz biblc Deshi Des 


ANDO Hes Ile Yerses 


19th Edition. 150 Photos and Maps. Size 4x6'4x1%4 inches 

An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes anmate note EMR MHL, 

on every book, in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, In Two Parts. 

How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. Part I: Verses from Each pe of the Bible 
There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything Part Il: Verses Grouped under Various Topics 

like as much practical Bible information. Most Precious Words in human language. 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime pom A eat: 


Sw 
Best Loved Words of the Best Loved Book in all the world. 
Loved alike by Young and Old 


God’s Own Words. Beautiful Words. Sublime Words. 
Wonderful Words. Glorious Words. _Heavenly Words. 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 


Words of Life Words of Power, Timeless, Eternal. 
Highly commended by leading Magazines and Ministers 


(Full particulars sent on request) Beautifully Printed on Fine Quality Thin Bible Paper 
768 Pages Cleth Bound $2.00 648 Pages Cleth Bound $2.00 


Order from your Book Store, or H. H. Halley + Box 774 + Chicago 90, Illinois 


Do You Pay Taner ¢ 


You should “listen in” on this conversation. 
Make your Tax Exemptions earn up to 20% on the 
net cost of your gift to Princeton Seminary. 

We shall be glad to send the pamphlet without 
obligation. 






All Grouped together in this little book, for convenient use. 
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James K. Quay, Vice President 


pe SEMINARY, PRINCETON, W. J. 


Please send me the pamphlet ‘‘Dividends from 
Your Tax Exemptions.” 
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Address 
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Words we Read, and Re-Read, and Never Tire of Reading. | 





NEWS 


as well as in churches. People in more 
than 18,000 communities are expected to 
attend prayer gatherings. The call to 
prayer in the United States is issued 
through the general department of 
United Church Women of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Mrs. John M. Irvine of Wexford, Penn- 
sylvania, former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Womens 
Organization, is chairman of the national 
World Day of Prayer committee. 

Traditionally held on the first Friday 
of Lent, World Day of Prayer is also 
marked by offerings used for mission 
projects at home and abroad. American 
funds are divided equally between the 
National Council’s Divisions of Home 
and Foreign Missions. In the United 
States these funds help provide minis- 
terial programs in migrant camps, pro- 
vide training for ministers engaged in 
community work among Negroes in rural 
areas, and make possible religious edu- 
‘cation and social service for American 
Indians attending government boarding 
schools. 

Funds are used abroad to support 
Christian colleges in the Orient, to pub- 
lish twenty-one religious magazines cir- 
culated among women and children in 
twenty-five countries overseas, to aid 
some 30,000 foreign students at U.S. 
colleges and universities, and to assist 
war and disaster victims. 





Methodists, Episcopalians 
Report New Gains in °52 


Two of the nation’s largest Protestant 
churches have reported new highs in 
'church membership and _ stewardship 
for 1952. 
Membership in The Methodist Church 
reached a record-breaking 9,180,428, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Reverend Albert C. Hoover, director of 
the denomination’s statistical office. 
Coupled with 823,225 members over- 
seas, this brings the total membership to 
10,003,653. Last year the church’s mem- 
bership in this country was 9,065,727. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
announcing an increase of 2.74 per cent 
in membership, now has a total of 
2,715,825 members. (The Episcopal 
Church counts all baptized persons as 
members; most churches count only 
communicants). Contributions to the 
church in 1952 rose 11.76 per cent, 
reaching a total of $91,583,112. For the 
second straight year, a Negro congrega- 
tion, St. Philip’s in New York’s Harlem, 
was the largest individual parish of the 
church. It has 3,764 communicants. 
Contributions to The Methodist 








Church for all causes also rose during the 
year, totaling $289,791,195 as against 
$268,623,814 in 1951. 
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Admiral Salisbury Retires 
As Navy Chaplain Chief 

The U.S. Navy has a new chief of 
chaplains. He is Rear Admiral Edward 
B. Harp, Jr., who on February 1 suc- 
ceeded Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salis- 
bury asthe Navy’s highest-ranking 
clergyman. Presbyterian U.S.A. minister 

Salisbury, a veteran of thirty-one years 

of active duty, had been ‘chief ‘since 
1949. He was honored last month by his 
associates from all services at a dinner 
held in New York. 

Chaplain Harp is a clergyman of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. Only 
forty-nine, he has been in the Navy 
twenty-three years. He was aboard the 
carrier U.S.S. Hornet when it was sunk 


near the Santa Cruz islands in World 














Rear Admiral Edward B. Harp, Jr. 


War II. He was awarded a letter of 
commendation for meritorious service 
during that action. 

Born 7 Hagerstown, Maryland, 
Chaplain Harp was — from 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and receiv ed a bach- 
elor of divinity degree from the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary in Lancas- 
ter. He also has an honorary doctorate 
of divinity from Franklin and Marshall. 

Chaplain Harp, the ninth navy chief 
of chaplains, lives with his family in 


Falls Church, Virginia. 


Board of Pensions 


Provides New Service 

The Board of Pensions, in response 
to a request by General Assembly, can 
now provide ‘institutional care for a 
limited number of infirm, disabled, and 
phy sically handicapped ministers, mis- 
sionaries, their wives and widows. Since 
the Board has no facilities for this type 
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of professional care within its four homes 
for the aged, arrangements have been 
made in two church-related hospitals. 
At present the service will be limited to 
provide facilities for ten people, five in 
the West and five in the East. 

Infirm and disabled ministers in the 
West will be cared for in the hospital 
of the John C. Lincoln Convalescent 
Home of the Desert Mission, a Presby- 
terian welfare agency in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. St. Barnabas Hospital in New York 
City has agreed to receive eastern 
patients referred by the Board. 

According to the Board, these agree- 
ments with the Desert Mission and St. 
Barnabas are the Church’s preliminary 
answer to the greatest single problem 
confronting the aged in our country— 
chronic illness. On the basis of knowl- 
edge gained from the new service, the 
Boar a will be able to plan more wisely 
in the years ahead. 

Application for care under the new 
program may be made directly to the 
Board of Pensions in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Complete information, 
however, should also be given to the 
chairman of the committee on pensions 
of the presbytery in which the individual 
resides, since the presbytery must be | 





fully informed before Board action is 


taken. 


Of Pastors and Passports: | 
Incidents Closed 


Last month two prominent and re- 
spected ministers publicly wrote “in- 
cident closed” to matters which had 
caused them much personal grief and 
which had disturbed and angered thou- 
sands of their friends and acquaintances 
in every part of the nation. 

The churchmen are Dr. J. Henry Car- 
penter, executive secretary of the 
Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York, ane 
Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor of New 
York’s Church of the Master, and/| 
Foreign Board member. 

Dr. Carpenter, a long-time friend of 
the famous Japanese Christian, Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, last spring was denied 
a passport to Japan. No reason was given 
by the State Department, although the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn-Nassau received 
a letter in July from Mrs. Ruth B. 
Shipley, chief of the State Department’s 
passport division, which said, “Refusal 





of a passport to Dr. Carpenter should | 
not be considered as a reflection on his | 


> 


loyalty and integrity... .” 

The Brooklyn minister, as a result 
of this action, was forced to give up his 
trip to Japan. On November 5, however, 
he again applied for a passport, this time 
for another trip to the Far East scheduled 


Holy Land 
Tour for 
Presbyterians 


i 


LEAVE NEW YORK, APRIL 9, 1953 


for 29 day visit to 

THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE ... 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Ain 
Karem, Tiberias, Cana, Cairo Caper- 
naum, Haifa, Tel Aviv .. . all of the 
places of interest of the ancient and 
modern Near East. 

AND PICTURESQUE EUROPE... 
Geneva (the cradle of Protestantism), 
Athens, Rome, Paris, London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow . . . educational and 
inspiring. 

Complete Tour $1,795.00 
Transportation by TWA and Scan- 
dinavian Sky Tourist Planes. Book 
Now—Group Limited. For Reserva- 
tions or Information Contact Tour 
Leader: 


REV. LOUIS J. KOVAR 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
500 CEDAR ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
Or 

MERCURY TRAVEL BUREAU 
343 Minnesota Street 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 





ALASKA! 


Presbyterians are again in- 
vited to enroll for our 2nd 
Annual Cruise next August. 
Trustworthy management: 
Northern Pacific Ry. and 
Alaska S.S. Co. Enjoy this 
magnificent trip! Aug. 8 to 
29. 

For special Alaska folder 
about ‘‘The Presbyterian 
Cruise,” please address our 
leader: 


Rev. Louis J, Kovar 
Central Presbyterian Church 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 





DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION... 
or om 4 on ana product or service which is not 
adve this issue? Address your inquiry 
to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Advertising Department. 





SELL UNIQUE Aame-m-S irl NOTES 
Earn EXTRA money! 5 


Now, at last, you can offer your friends ese 
excitingly di a notes! Just showi 

8: ThE fit on only 60 

Be fe diferent 31 Seu. THE UNUSUALS “New 

Sees, on Secret Pal, Friendship, Rastere: ae 

Sec. cards. $1 Gifts, — Hard- > ind 

terns. La ew line assures es. 

day for FREE Ni. Note Samples and Cards on ap) 

MIDWEST, 1113 Washington, Dept. i os sopra baloulet te. 

















for the summer of 1953. Last month a 





Write for FREE Choir Go 
Booklet E25, Pulpit Book. EP75. 
Budget Plan if you wish, 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Il. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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Mission Ship Princeton-Hall at Haines, Alaska 


Au ASKANS at 17 ports of call are always glad 
to see the Presbyterian Princeton-Hall. She is 
their angel of mercy, bringing food, mail and 
medicine — and transporting patients to hos- 
pitals. More important even, this floating chapel 
brings Bibles and Christian ministry to isolated 
church groups as well as to canneries, fox farms 
and mines. 


Whether it be the Alaskans, the Indians, the 
lumberjacks or others, the National Mission- 
aries and the National Mission churches are 
devoting their lives to make and keep America 
a Christian nation, 


You can share in this Christian ministry by 
buying a PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY. You 
receive a guaranteed life income with steady 
regular payments. There are many other ad- 


vantages. Write today for free booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent 
income | would receive, my date of birth being— 


At present | am most interested in 
(0 Beard of National Missions 





month day yeor 


(0 Board of Foreign Missions 
( Board of Christian Education 
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passport for the trip was granted Dr, 
Carpenter. 

Dr. Robinson, who in the summer of 
1951 began his now-famous six-month 
round-the-world trip for the Church's 
Board of Foreign Missions (see P.L., Mar, 
29, April 12, 26, ’52), received a letter 
from Mrs. Shipley in early December 
relative to the passport which he was 
issued for his trip and still held. 

The letter requested Dr. Robinson 
to turn in his passport pending the in- 
vestigation of information which the De- 
partment of State had in its files about 
him. The New York pastor, whose per- 
ceptive reports about the people of 
Asia and the threat of Communism have 
been reprinted for use by the State De- 
partment, replied at length to Mrs. 
Shipley’s request. 

Last month Dr. Theodore Savage, 
executive secretary of the Presbytery of 
New York, and Mr. Oliver Fitchett, 
clerk of session of the Church of the 
Master, announced that Dr. Robinson 
had been cleared completely by the 
{State Department of any charges that 
|might have hindered his right to hold 
| a passport and travel outside the United 
States. A new letter from the State De- 
| partment informed Dr. Robinson that he 
‘should disregard the letter sent to him 
|in December and that the Department 
| considered the matter closed. 





'Trade Agreement Helps 
bere Church Hospitals 


The U.S. government's relief agree- 
|ment with India paid big dividends to 
| Presbyterian-supported mission hospitals 
| and medical institutions this past year. 
| Under the agreement, more than 
$150,000 worth of goods were shipped 
to India at a cost to the hospitals of 
under $14,000. The agreement made it 
| possible for mission hospitals to receive 
equipment from this country without 
paying the customary freight charges, 
‘axes, or duty payments. In the past, 
‘hese costs have added an extra dollar 
ind a half to each dollar's worth of sup- 
plies. 

Announced early last spring, the 
agreement was good until June 30 (see 
P.L., April 12). During that time, 
churches contributed $18,274 and lay- 
men, $2,825. Church Boards gave almost 
$30,000 for purchases of needed equip- 
ment, and church members, $15,000 
through the One Great Hour of Sharing 
drive. Overseas hospital supply funds, 
|medical charity funds, and appropria- 

tions for the supplies totaled some 
$13,500. In addition, contributed goods 
amounting to between $75,000 and 
$100,000 were also shipped. 

' Goods needed by the hospitals in- 
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cluded such items as ambulances, X-ray 
machines, operating tables, microscopes, 
and surgical instruments. 

A leading figure in the project was 
Mrs. Helen Scott Saulsbury of Temple, 
Texas. who has worked with Dr. Ivanoel 
Gibbons, Presbyterian missionary and 
director of the hospital at Ambala, India. 

While at Ambala, Mrs. Saulsbury 
saw thousands of people dving by the 
roadside because there was no transpor- 
tation to the hospital. She resolved that 
somehow she would get an ambulance 
for this hospital and for the one at Fero- 
zepur, and on her return to the United 
States, began to raise funds. She pur- 
chased station wagon and a jeep. 
California mission church, most of whose 
members are oil workers, helped pay 
for the station wagon, and the com- 
munitv of Texarkana, Texas, helped re- 
build the jeep for use as an ambulance. 


The Church in China: 
Scattered Team 


What has happened to the 2,108 
Protestant missionaries who have been 
expelled from China during the last two 
years? 

The Missionary Research Library, 
which has been collecting information 
on them, recently reported that 40 per 
cent of the Chinese missionaries now are 
serving other overseas posts, mainly in 
the Far East. Another 25 per cent have 
been reassigned to the United States and 
its territories and to Canada. Only 
twenty-one are still listed as being on the 
China mainland. 

The Library, a joint agency of Union 
Theological Seminary and the National 
Council of Churches’ Division of Foreign 
Missions, was able to obtain information 
on only 1,670 of the 2,108. Dr. R. Pierce 
Beaver, director of the Library, said that 
he believed a large proportion of those 
for whom no report was received had 
been retired. 

The survey showed that 837 of the 
Protestant missionaries in China two 
vears ago are already at new stations. 
Of this number, 138 are in Japan, 129 
in the Philippines, 100 in India and 
Pakistan, 114 on Formosa, and seventy- 
eight in Hong Kong and Macao, with 
smaller numbers reassigned to other 
areas around the world. Seventy-six 
others are currently awaiting reassign- 
ment. Another 523 have been trans- 
ferred to posts in the United States and 
Canada, while 213 have been retired. 

For comparative purposes, the survey 
cited figures for 1925, when there were 
4.492 representatives of North American 
boards in China. This figure represented 
one third of their missionaries. The pres- 
ent “China” roster of 708 represents only 
4% per cent of today’s mission staff. 
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Presbyterian World Tours 


Announcés Four Trips 

Travel-minded Presbyterians will have 
another opportunity this year to see 
the work of the Church first-hand while 
they enjoy a vacation Overseas. 

Four trips have been announced for 
1953 by Presbyterian World Tours, 
ania unit sponsored by the Board 
Foreign Missions. 

The first tour this year will be a 
thirty-two-day trip to the Far East which 
includes stops in the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Macao, Japan, and Honolulu. 
Members of the tour will leave San 
Francisco on March 10 and will return 
to the United States on April 9. Travel 
will be via Pan American World Air- 
ways first-class service, and the cost will 
be $1,990. Joining in the sponsorship of 
this journey will be the Congregational- 
Christian American Board for Foreign 
Missions. 

Other trips planned by the Church's 
four-year-old travel unit are: Europe 
and the Middle East, May 1-May 29, 
cost $1,890; Mexico and Guatemala, 
July 28-Aug. 16, cost $440; and Latin 
America, Aug. 4-Aug. 29, cost, $1,390. 

[Further information may be obtained 
from Mr. John Rosengrant, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York.] 


Christian Education 
Pioneer Dies Suddenly 


The Presbyterian Church lost one of 
its best known and best loved leaders 
early this month when Dr. William 


Ralph Hall died unexpectedly of a heart 
Drexel Hill, | 


attack at his home in 
Pennsylvania. 

Seventy- two years old, Dr. Hall was 
a pioneer in the Christian education pro- 
gram of the Church. He was one of the 
first youth work directors of the Church 
and is considered the “father” of sum- 
mer Church conferences, having been a 
leader at the first conference at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, in 1908, and instrumental 
in developing conferences throughout 
the nation. 

Dr. Hall served the Board of Chris- 
tian Education for forty-five vears, dur- 
ing which he was director of the de- 
partment of home, church, and com- 
munity; director of the division of field 
service; and, later, assistant to Dr. Paul 
Calvin Payne, general secretary of the 
Board. 

The General Assembly presented him 
with a 
1950, and he “retired” December 31, 
1950. A native of Michigan, Dr. Hall 
was graduated from the University of 


Michiganand Hartford Theological Semi- | 


nary. Recently he was engaged in a re- 
search project for the General Assembly. 


Two 
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STOCKINGS 


Sent You with Big Thrilling Money- 
Making Demonstration Kit 


You'll be amazed to see how easy it is to MAKE MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME introducing new kind of hosiery—made of 
DuPont Nylon —and backed by amazing GUARANTEE — 
3 pairs g d3 inst runs, tears, holes, 
or new nylons FREE! We'll send you 2 sample stockings 
to show how they look more beautiful. feel more comfortable, 
and wear longer because they are made in 52 leg proportions 
to fit like made-to-order. Replacement or refund of money 
guaranteed by Good Housekeeping if not as advertised therein. 


Show Samples! — Take Orders! — Make Money! 
YOU MAKE BIG CASH PROFITS in advance taking easy 
orders from everyone you know. You need no experience and 
pay no money for sample sor anything. Just rush your name 
and address, and hose size for 2 actual stockings and Demon- 
stration Kit, sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write today! 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT. S-101, «INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


ZAUEC CEA C7E£ AND 


MAKE a $75, $100 sor 


FOR ORGANIZATIONS OR YOURSELF 
Sell Amazing Value 21 for $1.00 
Cord A 

Show friends new 1953 All Occa- 
sion greeting cards, gift wrap- 
pings, home and gift items. Big 
profits. Bonus. Surprise Offer. 
Write for FREE TRIAL outfit of 
» Feature boxes on approval, FREE 
4 samples exclusive $1.00 up Name 
Imprinted Stationery, Napkins, 
Towels and FREE Selling Guide. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 807-L, Mass. — 


—— MINISTER'S —— 
HANDBOOK SERIES 


@ Sermons and Outlines $e 
the Seven Words .$1.7 

















































FREE CATALOG 



















@ Funeral Sermons and 
GeGRGD 2c cccess $1.75 


@ Sermons and Outlines on 
the Lord’s Supper .$1.75 


@ 1,001 Sermon illustra- 
tions & Quotations $1.75 


@ Sermons and Outlines for 
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Special Occasions .$1.75 











Sermons, outlines, illustra- 
tions, poetry, hymns, texts, 
and themes. Authors inciude 
Maclaren, Meyer, Barnes, Spurgeon, 
At All Religi Book es, or 


__ Grand Rapids 6, Mich, 











PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
PTIS 






BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 







7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK I8 N-Y- 


(OSE xtra Money 
wth CHILDREN’S Wein 


@ Introduce mothers to adorably- 
styled, long-wearing dresses—in- 
cluding famous Dan River Ging- 
hams...and T-shirts, separates, 
mix-and-match styles, playwear 
nightwear for children, school 
and pre-school ages. Huge selec- 
tion AT LOW PRICES. 

Rush your name for 

Big Display, sent 
absolutely FREE. See how easy itis to 
make extra money ana get your own 
children’s dresses without one penny 
cost...in just spare time. Write today. 


HARFORD, Dept. !-3372 
CINCINNATI 285, OHIO 
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COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BLACKBURN COLLEGE caarunvitte, iit. 


Fully aceredited coeducational institution offering pro- 
trams for those wishing to enter business, industry, law, 
medicine, Ministry, social service, ete. Located in south 
central Lilinois, just north of St louis. Mo Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘*work-ptan.** 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. For information 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
lowa. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Decatur, Hlinois 


e “In the Presbyterian tradition’’ « Fully accred- 
ited « Christian ¢ Coeducational 

¢ Arts -¢ Sciences ¢ Music e Commeree 
e Industry « ee division in Music and Ed 
cation 4. alter Matone, President 








CARROLL COLLEGE "eae" 


!6 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 
tiful campus, wholesome community, in scenic Wau 
County, Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded 
to 4 program of Christian higher education Write Director 






TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Four-year, Presbyterian, coeducational, fully 
accredited B. A. Liberal Arts: B. S. us. 
Admins. Pre-professional courses. Two-year 
secretarial course. Friendly, Christian  in- 
fluences-amid the foothills of the Smokies. 
—w costs-endowed and work scholar- 
ships. 


RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., President, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Established in 1794 





of Admissions, Box PL, Carroll, 


CENTRE COLLEGE "tsi." 


A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for men and women 
Walter A. Groves, President 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
High scholastic standards. Advantageous!v ‘located 
Tuition & Fees $175 a semester. Write for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, Idaho. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


A new $3,000,000 Plant 
Able Christian Faculty 
Extensive Curriculum 
Fortunate Students 

Hanover. Indiana 


+r me + al rl 
HASTINGS COLLEGE 

A coeducational coilege approved by Presbyteria: 
Church, U A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business 
Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre-engineering. Accredited. 
North Central Association. Dale D. Welch, President, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Xo: Dakota's 

onl independ- 
ent, non-tax-supported, liberal arts college Chris- 
tian, coeducational, accredited. Courses in religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences, Pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Beautiful cam- 
pus. Lowest costs. President Samuel S. George, 
Jamestown, 





Danville, Kentucky 


























KING CoOL LE GE Founded 1867. Presby- 
terian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 4-year liberal 
arts, sciences, business education. Liberal schol- 
arships. Sports. Rate $730. Early application ad- 
vised. Summer session. Catalog 

R.T.L. Liston, Pres., Box F, Bristol, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY OF DuBUQUE 

Coeducational College and Theological Seminary 
Intellectually vigorous—Consciously Christian. Near 
the Mississippi between St Paul and Chicago 
“Serving the whole Church and the World.’ 

Rollo La Porte, President, Box PL, Dubuque, lowa. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. Arts. 
sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 

omen. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions. Box P. Beaver C n, Pa. 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEG accredited 


Four-year Liberal Arts College. A.B. degree. Broad 
curriculum with 14 majors incl. music, art, Bible, 
languages. Nursery school ed. Competitive scholar- 
ships. For catalog and viewbook write: Registrar, 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 











WILSON COLLEGE Founded 


For women. Presbyterian. Highest academic stand- 
ards. A.B. degree. Liberal arts and sciences. In- 
ternationally recognized. Career counseling. Sports 
Beautiful campus in Cumberland Valley. Catalog. 
Director of Admissions, Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 





BOYS’ SCHOOL 








WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Founded 1744, Presbyterian. Accredited, grades 7- 
12; preparatory, general. Graduates in 55 colleges. 
Small classes. Remedial reading. Sports. golf. Hobby 
shop. Midway Phila.—Baltimore. Catalog: Chas. W. 
Blaker, Th. M., Headm., Box 101, Colora. Md. 





IF YOU PLAN TO 
BUILD 


REMODEL or 
RESEAT YOUR CHURCH 





CONSULT... 
the Builders 
of Fine Pews 
and Church 


Furniture 







We welcome the opportunity to counsel with 
you on church furniture needs. And whether you 
are considering a complete installation or 

the purchase of a pulpit—make sure that your 
church gets the best your budget can provide. 
Consult Endicott—no obligation, of course. 


Write for FREE CATALOG showing Endicott’s complete line 


of furniture, with details of our 
installation service. 


tf 4 CHURCH FURNITURE 





WINONA LAKE « INDIANA 

















NEWS 


People and Places 


Service of intercession. Church and 
governmental leaders again gathered in 
Washington’s National Presbyterian 
Church last month for an annual service 
of intercession and Holy Communion 
before the opening of Congress. The 
pastor, Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, con- 
ducted the service. Taking part were 
Dr. Hermann N. Morse, Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A,, 
and Dr. John R. Richardson, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who represented the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
Assisting in the administering of the 
sacrament were U.S. Senators John C. 
Stennis of Mississippi, and Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, and Represen- 
tatives John R. Pillion of New York, and 
Richard Simpson of Pennsylvania. All 
four are Presbyterian ruling elders. 


Last minute reminder. March 1, 1953 
is the deadline for mailing entries in the 
Sermon Contest sponsored by The Chap- 
lain magazine, 122 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, D.C. Open to chap- 
lains on active duty with the armed 
forces of the United States, the sermons 
submitted should have been previously 
preached to service congregations. 
Prizes total $300 for the first thirteen 
sermons selected. 


Oldest graduate. The ninety-seventh 
birthday of the Reverend Dr. Gerard 
B. F. Hallock, who has been associated 
with the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York, as pastor and 
associate pastor emeritus for sixty-three 
years, Was observed last month by the 
Princeton Club of Rochester. Dr. Hal- 
lock is the oldest living graduate of 
Princeton University. 


Standing ovation accorded pastor. 
On December 28, 1952, prior to deliver- 
ing his sermon to the members of the 
Forest Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Dayton, Chio, Dr. Emil Baumann 
watched the congregation rise in recogni- 
tion of the thirty-fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate. Said Mr. J. M. Switzer, 
ruling elder for fifty-two years, “It has 
been a great pleasure to work with Dr. 
Baumann these thirty-five years, and we 
look forward to this same pleasure for 
many years to come.” 


Retiring pastor honored. The Rev- 
erend T. Arthur Patterson, pastor of the 
Freeland Presbyterian Church, Free- 
land, Pennsylvania, for the past twenty- 
two years, and his wife were honored 
with ‘gifts and a reception held recently 
by members of his congreg gation and rep- 
resentatives of civic organizations. Dr. 
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Patterson retired on December 1952 

Book store veteran. Something of a 
record has been established by seventy- 
eight-year-old Frank O. Grounds, who 
recently was honored when he began 
his sixtieth year of service at the Pres- 
byterian Book Store, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Grounds started as an errand 
boy at nineteen years of age. 


Local church veteran honored. \r. 
James Horn, Adult Bible Class teacher 
of First Presbyterian Church, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin (Dr. A. G. Adams, pas- 
tor), was feted recently in observance of 
his eighty-first birthday. He is a trustee 
of Winnebago Presbytery, and has 
served as an elder in five Presbyterian 
churches in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 


Grant to Jamestown. A grant of 
$20,500 to Presbyterian-related James- 
town College has been made by the Ford 
Foundation to make a study of the col- 
lege program in relation to the liberal 
arts tradition, the economic and cultural 
environment of the college, the ex- 
periences of alumni, and the relation of 
the college to the Church. 


Return to Africa. Many church groups 
in the San Francisco area are receiving 
firsthand information on a current mis- 
sion-study theme from the Reverend 1 
Christie Innes, as he reports to them on 
his recent trip to Africa. Pastor of the 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, San Fran- 


cisco, Dr. Innes spent seven weeks last 
vear touring Egypt, Ethiopia, Kenva, 
U ganda, the Be ‘Igian Congo, the Fre nch 


Camereun. Nigeria, Libya. and Tunisia. | 


The trip was practically a_ refresher | 


minister, for he was 
Nvasaland, East Africa, 
brother, and sister were 


course for the 
brought up 

and his father, 
all missionaries. 


Northwestern University dedication. 
In connection with its annual Founders 
Day convocation on January 15, 1953, 
Northwestern U niversity, Evanston, Il- 
linois, dedicated its new McGaw Memo- 
rial Hall. It was named in honor of the 


late Dr. Francis A. McGaw, Presbyterian | 


minister and missionary to Africa. 


Many visit few. The New Stark Fed- 
erated Church, the smallest Presbvterian 
congregation in Lima (Ohio) Presby- 
terv, was recently host to a pilgrimage 
of over 200 representing 
churches in that area in observance of 
the National Missions Sesquicentennial. 
The history of this little church dates 
back to 1840. 


pe rsons 


Sacramental ware dedicated. Com- 
munion service and accompanying ap- 
pointments were dedicated recently at 
Lincoln Park Presbyterian Church, San 
Francisco, California (the Reveal 
John Fremont Merrill, pastor), in mem- 
ory of eleven pastors who served the 
congregation from 1908 to 1949. The 
service was the gift of many members 
and friends of the church. 








Great-grandfather officiates at baptism. Recently, the Reverend W. W. Alverson (cen- 
ter) baptized his two great-grandchildren at a service in the First Presbyterian 


Church, Jefferson, Texas. 


From left are the grandparents, 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 


Brazee: the Alversons: and Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Brazee holding Tommy and Barbara. 
Organized in 1846, First Church was the scene of the 1875 General Assembly of the | 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church prior to union with the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
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NEW 
EXCLUSIVE 
GREETING 
_ CARDS 







































=, Turn Spare Hours Into CASH 
. Calling on Friends —Neighbors 


It’s wonderfully easy to make extra money in 
spare time showing friends and ne ighbors 
famous Wallace Brown assortments of 
exclusive-desi en Ever yday Greeting 
Cards. Thrilling ‘*Feature’’ All-Occasion 
Assortment of exquisite Cards on/y $1.00 
—your profit up to 50e. More money with 40 
other fast-selling money-makers—laugh-packed 
*‘Barrel-of-Fun’’ and other Assortments, Gift 
Wrappings, Stationery. Gift =. Decora- 
tive Decals. Mail C 
SEND NO MONEY. we rush you 

TWO Sample 
Assortments on approval, with money- 
making plans. Just mail coupon TODAY! 
WALLACE BROWN, Inc., .. Dent. h. 81, 225 Fifth Av., NewYork10,N.Y. 
r-- — ee, 
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5 DRESSES WORTH $6.98 EACH! 


Our cards are on the table... we need 
\ help at once! Thousands of customers 
want to buy our lovely new styles. We 
need women to take their orders . 










by mail, by phone, any way they de- 


b tees sire. So here’s the best offer we've ever 
Foo made for spare time effort! 1f you're tike 
: some excepiional Fashion Frocks repre- 

sentatives, you'll make up to L100 IN A 

MONTH, plus 5 reous Ne Mas ston 

Froe<s worth $6.93 each! No expericn e 

needed, no money to invest, eve. ving 





you need furnished without cos: mt 
waste a minute! Rush name, addr ess 


and dress size at once. 
a FASHION FROCKS, INC 
ee J s& Dept. L-2030, Cincinnati rth ‘Ohio 





and tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 


















OUR ADVERTISERS ARE PLEASED when you order 





ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 

Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesaiers Outle? 
_S Bop. PL, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 




























That's what Organizations can do quickly and 
easily with our New and Fascinating Fund Rais- 
Write for FREE details, giving name 
President's name and address 
Write Dept. P.L. 


ing Plan. 
of organization, 
and number of members. 


| HAMBURG HOSIERY SALES COMPANY 


Hamburg, Pennsylvania 








oe 


NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! ‘imply water,no 
, messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Si glide over — 
aow ves giass sparkling ciear. eating water, 
j —— Sat rry. No rags, powdene. sponges, m- 
o red chapned hands. Dust. dirt, grime, 
woe ‘ike ania. Take orders from friends! Earn money! 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL oeintely to all who 
send name at once. Hurr d willdo. SEND PS ee _ 
just your n . KRISTEE ‘co. “Dept. 2024, AKRON 8. 
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NO KNEE INTERFER 


ENCE. WILL NOT TIP 
* 

a ae | Direct Prices To 
ar Churches, Schools, 
irae | Clubs, Lodges, 

4 DH | Societies, and 
" : All Organizations 


an ~ ; } j 
L Z Ne: Be Write for Catalog 
12 FOLDING TaeLes and Discounts 
ON MONROE Trucks 
STACK ONLY 29” HIGH & 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE “Wonrce._ COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











y 7 
BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 


cision ground lenses and 

focusing gives exact eye 
‘jus tme . large 42MM objec- 
Strongly 
} oz. Extra wide 
Satisfac tion por 
anteed or money Soe 


Pos 
$395): 


antlers 3, Conn. _/ 


‘MEN AND WOMEN 


Act as General Agency for 
distribution of the world's 
leading religious works! 





Send check or sar 4 = 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. 
oo 331 Church St. 








Nationwide demand for best 
selling ‘‘Murlbut’s Story of The Bible,’’ Fine Arts Edi- 
tion, and Illuminated Bibles and Testaments. Establish 
your own business while rendering this VITAL Christian 


Service, WRITE for full details and FREE Catalog! 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE 


6, ROBES | 


1018-V Arch St. 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. 









Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 S. 4th St.. Greenville, tt. 


i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way te 
write for pay. No gaye | ox necessary 
Send for FREE DETA No obligation, 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS ' 
_6840 Odin St., Studio 58 Hollywood 28, Calif. 
QUICK CASH 
FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
Distribute our easy-to-sell merchandise among 
your friends and others. Forty beautiful items 
retailing for $1.00 or less. High profits. 





Write for free catalog. 
Bryan Co., Box 2025, South Bend 5 Ind. 








“WHEN PLANNING church, school and institu- 
tion improvements, please write Presbyterian Life's 
advertisers for information and prices. If you de- 
sire information on something that is not adver- 
tised, please address your inquiry to: 
Presbyterian Life—Advertising Department 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Churches to Take Part 
In Boy Scout Week 


Boy Scout Sunday, on February 8, 
marks the beginning of a week of ob- 
celebrate the forty-third 
| birthday of the Boy Scouts of America. 

This year Boy Scout Week will have 





|} servances to 


| 

& its theme “Forward on Liberty's 
| Team,” and emphasis will be on the 
| Scout family—the Cub Scout, the Boy 


Scout, the Explorer, and their leaders. 
Services will be observed in churches 
of all faiths, with Scouts and leaders 
attending in uniform. Almost half of 
the nation’s Scouting units are 
sored by religious groups. Scout mem- 
bership is now at an all-time high of 
}more than 3,250,000. 
| Next summer, from July 17 to 23, 
| Scouts plan to hold their Third National 
Jamboree at the Irvine Ranch in South- 
ern California. More than 50,000 Scouts 
and leaders are expected to gather for 
the week of camping. 


spon- 





Student Groups Prepare 
For Day of Prayer 


Students throughout the northern 
hemisphere will unite in a Universal 
Day of Prayer, February 15. 

Student leader U. Kyaw Than, sec- 

| retary of the World’s Student Christian 
| Federation for Southeast Asia, prepared 
| the “Call to Praver” which will be read 
| at most meetings. 
Emphasizing the unity = Chris- 
| tians should have in spite of a “disin- 
| tegr: iting world,” the call nie “How 
can we say that we are one in Christ, if 
we are divided among ourselves? 





“We must re-examine our attitude to 
those who belong to other nations and 
to other church traditions, or who hold 
different political views. Cultural, com- 
munal, political, confessional, personal 
views keep us spiritually apart from 
one another even though we may gather 
together in the same place of praver. 

“We are called to proclaim anew this 
uniting and redeeming act of Christ, in 
our universities, churches, and nations, 
through our lives and our words, as per- 
sons and as communities. . . . The 
of destruction and hatred are being 
kindled all over the face of the world, 
and it may be that many of us will not 
see them quenched in our lifetime. 
Nevertheless we must today gather in 


” 


pray Cr. wo « 


fires 


Kansas Collegians 
Help Foreign Student 


Issa Adranly, Arabian student from 
Jerusalem is continuing his studies at 
Kansas State College in Manhattan, 
Kansas, with the aid of the campus 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Adranly has received a_ scholarship 
of one hundred fifty dollars. The schol- 
arship fund is a new project to interest 
students in church missions. 

A medical technology student, the 
young Arab has been active in the 
Found: ation for the past two ge Last 
spring he was chosen historian for the 
Kansas State Westminster Fellowship, 
which serves 632 Presbyterian stidents 
on campus. In addition to this partici- 
pation, he is active in other 
working his wav through school. and 
maintains a high scholastic standing. 


clubs. is 





Personality Profile 
Patricia Roberts 


There’s no reason in the world 
why a lively member of the Uni- 
ve rsity of Cc incinn: iti Cc heering 
squad, “Miss Bearcat,” shouldn't 
take a lively interest in the Church— 
and she does. Named ‘for the uni- 
versity’s athletic teams, who are 
known as the Cincinnati Bearcats, 
“Miss Bearcat” wears a vivid red- 
and-black costume, and cavorts at 
football games and other athletic 
events. In real life she is Patricia 
Roberts, a teachers’ college junior 
and member of Cincinnati's Bond 
Hill Presbyterian Church. Recently 
Patricia directed the university's an- 
nual student - sponsored religious 
emphasis week program in which 
5,000 students participated. She is 








also worship chairman and song 
leader of the YWCA and an execu- 
tive committee member of the Stu- 
dent Religious Council. Sports, 
sorority, and a national honorary 
society provide Pat’s other interests. 
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Argentina Belgium Brazil Camereun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuader France Germany 


Greece Guatemala Holland 


Hungary India Indonesia 


Overseas Reporter 3 2.0" 


Korea Lebanon Mexice 


Five-Year Program Brings Results in Thailand 


Thailand, strategically located in southeast Asia, 
has a population of 20,000,000. Fifty thousand are 
Christians, but many of its people—sometimes whole 
villages—are now asking for Christian teaching. 

The close of 1952 marks the end of a five-year 
program of the Presbyterian mission and the Church 
of Christ in Thailand which it has fostered. Among 
the accomplishments in the material realm are new 
buildings — notably a new classroom structure for 
Bangkok Christian College—and several new churches. 
These new churches, designed mainly by mission 
architect Roy L. Creighton, have been built with the 
aid of Restoration Funds and the sacrificial giving of 
the Thai Christians. Stewardship has been strength- 
ened throughout the Church in Thailand so that in 
some areas over half of all the funds for evangelism 
are being raised locally. 


Another accomplishment of the program has been 
the encouragement of advanced training of Christian 
leadership by scholarship grants. These funds are 
already paying dividends as young men and women 
are graduated and enter the life of the Church. Two 
graduates of McGilvary Theological Seminary in 
Chiengmai have returned from Princeton Seminary, 
one to teach at McGilvary, the other to the pastorate 
of a church where he is fully supported by the con- 
gregation. 

McGilvary Seminary, of which the Reverend Her- 
bert G. Grether is director, graduated five young 
ministers in December. Instruction has been in Eng- 
lish, but classes in Thai will soon be started. The 
seminary will cooperate in a new revision of the 
Bible in the Thai language. 

Reports from Chiengrai, northernmost station in 
Thailand, are encouraging. The Wittayakome School, 
entirely staffed by nationals, has its largest enroll- 
ment—750 students. The presbytery, with thirty-one 
organized churches and eight newly formed congre- 
gations, reports 236 baptisms during the past year. 
Forty-eight young people who had been baptized 
in infancy joined the churches. Thirty-nine Buddhist 
villages asked for Christian preaching and teaching. 
Eleven Thai evangelists are kept busy in the presby- 
tery, but the missionaries say they could use twice 
as many if they had the funds. Four voung people 
are committed themselves to full-time Christian serv- 
ice and others hope to do so. This is significant, for 
there are many hindrances in this Buddhist environ- 
ment. 


The unique experimental cooperative farm, under 
the direction of the Reverend Forrest C. Travaille, 
reports the best rice crop to date. Here fifty selected 
Christian families are learning modern agricultural 
methods which bring rice yields far greater than this 
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Evangelist at Overbrook Hospital delivers sermon, 


area has ever known before. A farm school has been 
set up which offers seven years of schooling and will 
soon offer ten. The teachers are paid in shares in 
the cooperative instead of salaries. The school has a 
100-per-cent Christian faculty and a 95-per-cent 
Christian student body. 

From Overbrook Hospital, Dr. Edwin B. McDaniel, 
the director, reports that there have been ninety-five 
conversions during the past year and that forty-five 
of these were baptized at the hospital where a “bright, 
ambitious, and enthusiastic hospital evangelist named 
Boon Ta” has been working. The hospital distributes 
tracts and plays records of evangelistic messages by 
Thai Christians. The hospital has a new, much-needed 
kitchen, a home for the doctor’s assistant, and a 
nurses home with five sleeping-rooms. A board of 
directors, composed of local Christians, has been 
formed. 

One of the most vital forms of Christian work 
is that of the McKean Leper Colony in Chiengmai, 
now under the direction of Dr. Richard S. Buker. 
A former patient at McKean has founded a village 
for leprosy victims near the city of Nan in northern 
Thailand. More than a hundred patients come for 
medicine each week. Here they hear the gospel and 
learn to sing. At Nakron Sritamarat in southern Thai- 
land, two groups have formed churches. 


Dr. C. Stanley Smith, acting field representative 
for the country, says about Thailand, “Through co- 
operative work of mission and Church, in hospitals, 
schools, and churches, the structure of a Christian 
fellowship and a Christian society is being slowly 
raised on the foundations laid by pioneer missionaries 
to Siam a century ago.” 
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STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
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WANTED sewery 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us_ gold teeth 
watches, rings iamonds, silverware, eye 
glasses, old gold, silver, platinum, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. 
Write for FREE information 
ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-PL East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you want pub- 
lished? Learn aheut our unusual plan whereby your book 
can be publisxhe promoted on distributed = a ee 
fessional basis "Wwe consider a types of 
authors welcome. For more information. write "for val- 
vable booklet PL, It's free 

N.Y. 1 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 





LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


FOR CASH 


Dept. PL 


Baker Book House Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 





CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings - Ornaments 
and Supplies 





Catalog Free on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


New London, Ohio 

















- IN Steek or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


a FOLDING CHAIRS 


AWies@l WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| 4 1 \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


—\ J.P REDINGTON 4 CO. 


DEPT. S54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 














REPORT ON ADVERTISING 


Presbyterian Life carried 184.8 pages of 
advertising in 1952, for which advertisers paid 
more than $145,000.00. . . . and the indication 
is that 1953 advertising sales will be over 
$200,000.00 


The increasing advertising income helps to 
offset the paper, printing, and other costs of 
our expanding circulation. In effect, this releases 
substantial funds of the Church for other press- 
ing needs 


We thank our readers for patronizing our 
advertisers in such measure that results justify 
their plans for increased advertising expendi- 
tures in Presbyterian Life 
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FILMS 


A Big Brass Band and an Indian Chief 


Stars and Stripes Forever (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) will be a surefire hit, espe- 
cially with all who have a particular 
liking for band music. The picture tells 
the remarkable story of John Philip 
Sousa, beginning with the early days of 
his service as head of the Marine Corps 
Band. Composer, conductor, and im- 
presario, Sousa served under five presi- 
dents. When he resigned from the Ma- 
rine Corps it was to organize his own 
band, for which he recruited leading 
instrumentalists from all over the world. 
In successive tours he literally covered 
the U.S.A. and concertized in all the 
major capitals of the world. Sousa was 
a prolific composer and soon came to be 
known as “The March King.” His right 
to the title still stands undisputed. 

The film has rightly been thumbnailed 

s “big, brassy, and Technicolored.” 
good deal is made of the introduction 
into the band of the sousaphone (a 
glorified tuba), named after Sousa by 
one of his ardent admirers. The plot of 
the picture is neither involved nor highly 
dramatic. The real drama is that pro- 
vided by the band, though Sousa him- 
self cuts quite a figure. The role is ably 
played, with a good deal of dry humor, 
by Clifton Webb, with Ruth Hussey as 
Mrs. Sousa. Whenever the band is heard, 
the combinations of sight and sound are 
impressive and often quite moving. 


iid : ui! V MV 
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Hiawatha (Monogram) is a Cinecolor 
picture that all who still cherish nostalgic 
memories of Longfellow’s famous poem 
from their schooldays will undoubtedly 
want to see. It is a very colorful film, 
with white canoes gliding across the blue 
waters of the lake, the tumbling streams 
and waterfalls, the green of the forest, 
and ceremonial costumes of the Indians, 
The story it tells is a timely one. It is the 
story of Hiawatha, an Indian warrior 
who persuaded his tribe, the Ojibways, 
to forsake war for peace: substituting 
friendship and mutual understanding for 
hatred, suspicion, and fear. 

It is to be regretted, since no other 
screen version of this immortal classic is 
likely to be made, that in everything 
but its colorful trappings, Hiawatha 
should turn out to be a distinctly “grade 
B” picture. These are big boys playing 
Indians and not doing it well. At times 
their acting suggests that they are some- 
what embarrassed at being caught at it 
but are doggedly determined to see it 
through to the bitter end. Some of the 
lines are painfully inane. And yet, when 
all is said and done, Hiawatha brings 
to life on the screen a much-loved and 
justly renowned story, whose major out- 
lines somehow manage to survive and 
whose theme—that friendship is the road 
to peace—is faithfully preserved. 

—S. FRANKLIN Mack 


(aivawanee gaee- 


Full of dignified vitality, John Philip Sousa, played by Clifton Webb, presides at one 
of the famous band concerts which helped him to earn the title of “March King.” 
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BOOKS 


Why Public Schools Bar. Religion 


If Protestants want children to have 
religious education they will have to 
depend on the home and church. Any 
effort to get the public schools to take 
over this job is going to be blocked. 

That is the conclusion forced upon 
the reader of American Education and 
Religion (Harper, New York; 211 pages 
and index, $2.00), a collection of ten 
papers by spokesmen for Protestant, 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, and other ten- 
ets. with a valuable prefact and com- 
mentary by the editor, Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

We Protestants believe in freedom 
of conscience. We fight, or should fight, 
for every man’s right to think and be- 
lieve as he chooses, and that includes 
the right to determine what his children 
shall learn about religion. We believe 
in the equality of all before God. We 
believe that each man should read the 
Bible and interpret it for himself under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. And 
we believe that education must be uni- 
versal in order that men can read and 
interpret. So we have founded and pro- 
vide the basic support for our American 
public school system and have insisted 
that all children be permitted to share 
in it. 

Here comes our dilemma. We cannot, 
then, insist on our convictions being 
taught as being the sole truth without 
offending the beliefs of others. And we 
have let all religious teaching, because 
it caused division, disappear from the 
public schools. We are dismayed and 
we want it back in. “Let’s give the chil- 
dren the broad tenets of religion and 
skip the sectarian differences,” we say. 
But immediately we find no agreement 
among Americans even on what is to 
us a basic assumption, that God is. To 
teach theism violates the conscience of 
thousands of our neighbors. 

Objective teaching of religion sounds 
good. But who can do it? We can be 
obiective only, and even then to a lim- 
ited degree, about someone else’s re- 
ligion. But that isn’t what we want. We 
really don’t want to teach children com- 
parative religion. We want them 
grounded in the principles of our own 
faith, and no one can be objective about 
these. We can only know these princi- 
ples by their practice, and they have 
validity for us only as we have demon- 
strated them in our own lives. 

And even the simplest things get 
tough in this area. Jewish parents, this 
little book points out, are upset by the 
growing religious emphasis on Christmas 
and Easter in the schools. If they pro- 
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test, they endanger the entire Jewish 
group by arousing anti-Semitism. If the 
Bible is read in class, Catholics are vio- 
lently disturbed, because it is the “Prot- 
estant Bible” that is used. 

American Education and Religion 
should be read by all who are worrying 
about this problem. For this reviewer, 
dismissed (not released) time is only a 
feeble answer but probably the best 
which can be worked out. Let’s cut a 
lot of stuff out of the school curriculum; 
let’s demand some of the child’s time 
back from the schools; let’s accept our 
primary responsibility as either parents 
or churchmen or both and make certain 
that our children get the religious 
grounding we think they need. 

Republicans and many Democrats will 
chortle over Stringfellow Barr’s book, 
Citizens of the World (Doubleday, New 
York; 285 pages, $3.00), because he lam- 
bastes United States foreign policy. But 
probably not for the reasons Barr op- 
poses it. 

Barr says we’ve gone completely hay- 
wire in our thinking and have actually 
let Soviet policy determine our own. To 
be sure, the Soviets are our enemy, but 
not our major problem. Our major prob- 
lem is world hunger. And to those who 
are starving to death we offer a gun, 
an airfield, or a battleshin. Most of the 
world wants something to eat. And we 
keep velling at these people, our poten- 
tial allies, to join the army and drill. 
Thev simply don’t care about Russia. 
Communism means very little except 
when it offers relief from poverty, the 
landlord, disease, and despair. 

We are trying to contro! a world 
revolution instead of accepting it and 
directing it for the benefit of mankind. 
Barr savs the most effective thing we 
can do now is to establish an Interna- 
tional Development Authoritv, modeled 
on our own TVA, under the United 
Nations and raising its fund not from 
member nations but by direct bond sales 
to individuals. Such a nrroiect would 
offer hove of relief from hunger, vriva- 
tion, and miserv and give people a hone 
for peace. To them we now seem to be 
offering only war. 

A Presbyterian missionary, Elizabeth 
Patton Moss, has won the Rung Award 
of the Muhlenberg Press—offered for the 
best novel, fictionalized biography, or 
biogranhy exemplifying Christian living 
—with The Iranian (Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia; 263 pages, $3.00). It tells 
the story of the conversion and new 
Christian life of a hill tribe chieftain, 
Akbar, and his love for Himayoum, 
Christian daughter of the premier. 

—Joun Park LEE 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Students, Our Growing Church 
Membership. A new leaflet pre- 
senting the challenge of the West- 
minster Foundation on the 
college and university campus. 
Free. 

How to Set Up and Direct a Vaca- 
tion Church School, A brief and 
practical booklet which gives sim- 
ple standards for a good vacation 
church school with suggestions 
for securing and training leaders 
for these schools. Single copy, 
free. 

Stake Your Claim in Friendship 
Frontiers. Outlines the proced- 
ure for staking a claim in the 
various children and youth fron- 
tiers, selected by the Boards. Rec- 
ommended for ministers and 
youth-budget committees and ad- 
visers Free. 

The Care of New Members. A new 
and fresh treatment of the most 
critical part of evangelism—how 
to give new members a sound 
start in the Christian life and in 
the Church. Deals with new- 
member preparation, reception, 
training, and social assimilation. 
11 pages. 3c. 

American Paradox: The American 
Indian. A new, basic, illustrated 
pamphlet with a brief history of 
Presbyterian missions among the 
Indians and details about types 
of work and trends. Supplements 
the study of home missions and 
human rights. 20c. 

Presbyterian Missions to the In- 
dian. A new 40” x 30” map, in 
two colors, with all types and 
locations of work indicated. Use- 
ful with the above pamnuhlet. 35c. 

The World Is Theirs. Illustrated 
leaflet describing the goals of the 
1953 Youth Emphasis of the For- 
eign Board. Available for use by 
adult and youth groups. Free. 

A New Power. Cartoon leaflet in 
color about 1953 Youth Empha- 
sis. For use among children in 
church and daily vacation Bible 
schools, et cetera. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Tl. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 











FOLLOW-THROUGH 





Reading for Additional 
Information 


THOUGHTS ON THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Presbyterian Panorama, by Clifford M. 
Drury, tells the story of the 150 years 
of National Missions. $3.75. 

From Frontier to Frontier, by Her- 
mann N. Morse, interprets National Mis- 
sions history against the background of 
the national scene. $1.25. 

Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, by Jesse B 
Barber, traces the history of Negro work 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 50c. 
Daughters of Dorcas, by Florence 
Hayes, outlines the development of 
women’s work for home missions. 75c. 
It Came to Pass, by Edward A. Odell, 
is an account of Presbyterian work in 
the West Indies. 50c. 

PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, September 6, 1952, 
features a fourteen-page “Sesquicen- 
tennial Review of National Missions.” 


IS THERE HOPE FOR THE HOLY LAND? 
“One Great Hour of Sharing” materials 
for use in local churches may be secured 
by pastors from the Presbyterian Distri- 
bution Service. Coin boxes, offering en- 
velopes, picture leaflets, posters, leaflets 
for children, and reminder post-cards 
are available. Free. 
Of These My Brethren, a new 27-min- 
ute, 16-mm sound film, explains the One 
Great Hour of Sharing appeal, and de- 
scribes relief needs across the world. As 
the number of prints is limited, churches 
should make booking requests early 
through their Synod office. There is no 
rental charge for use of the film in 
Presbyterian churches. 
EVERYBODY WELCOME 

Race Relations Sunday, February 8 
Seeking to Be Christian in Race Rela- 
tions, by Benjamin E. Mays, specifies 
a Christian basis for racial understand- 
ing. 25c. 
Sense and Nonsense About Race, by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, is an anthropologist’s 
answer to often-asked questions about 
race. 25c. 
Know—Then Act, by Margaret C. Mc- 
Culloch, includes suggestions for effec- 
tive action. 25c. 
The Races of Mankind, by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish. Public Affairs 
pamphlet No. 85, discusses the subject 
of racial differences from a scientific 
standpoint. 20c. 
Portrait of a Pilgrim, by Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, follows a hypothetical pastor's 
search for a solution to race problems. 
50c. 


Any of the above materials, unless oth- 
erwise specified, may be ordered through 
your nearest Presbyterian Distribution 
Center (see page 37 for addresses). 
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MESSAGE TO CHRISTIANS 


(Continued from page 12) 


We have now come to a moment in 
the history of the Church and of the 
world when it is not enough that the 
Church should have missions; the whole 
Church must itself become missionary. 
It might therefore be said, “Let the 
Church be the mission.” The Christian 
Church stands today in an alien world 
in a situation which is missionary in the 
absolute sense. This situation can be 
adequately met only if the Church as a 
whole becomes missionary both at home 
and abroad. The ecumenical movement, 
which is largely the fruit of Christian 
missions, is not merely a movement of 
theological discussion and of good ec- 
clesiastical relations confined to church 
leaders. The glory of the Christian 
Church has always been its missionary 
fervor. Today church extension with a 
growing desire for unity must mark the 
C hurch’: s life as a whole. The older and 
the younger churches must be bound 
together in a holy partnership to make 
Jesus Christ known, loved, and obeyed. 
The whole Church must now advance 
with clear vision and sacrificial devo- 
tion upon the whole world front. 


Vv 

If this prophetic and redemptive 
mission of the Church is to be fulfilled, 
three conditions must be met: 


The spiritual life of our churches 
must be deepened. We must fathom 
depths of spiritual experience which we 
have not yet fully explored. The mean- 
ing of a “new man in Christ” is some- 
thing which millions who profess the 
name of Christ do not know. Let us 
betake ourselves to the devotional study 
of the Bible individually and in our 
family circles, and let more courses for 
Bible study be provided in our churches. 
Let prayer become a deeper reality. Let 
us not absent ourselves from the cor- 
porate worship of God. Let us take 
advantage of everv help to the under- 
standing of our faith which our churches 
make available for us. Let us as good 
stewards of our abundance regularly 
devote to the work of God through his 
Church an ample share of that which 
he has entrusted to us. Above all, let 
us commit ourselves to God and to his 
will with joyous abandon, asking him to 
help us to pay the price of being “filled 
with the Spirit.” Unexpected insights 
and new experiences of release and spir- 
itual power will then come to us. Every- 
thing will become new. 

The area of Christian responsibility 
within our churches must be widened. 
The laity must be more fully incorpo- 
rated into the life and work of the 
Church. Nothing has been more inspir- 


ing in recent years than the way in which 
laymen and laywomen have banded 
themselves together within the churches, 
and have established ties across denomi- 
national boundaries. 


Only in the measure that Christian lay 
people take their religion seriously and 
the churches make provision for their 
witness can a full Christian impact be 
made upon our secularized society. Not 
only should every person who belongs 
to the Church bear personal witness to 
his Christian faith, he must also bring 
to bear the light and inspir: ation of 
Christ upon every sphere in which he 
moves and in every situation in which 
he finds himself. In view of the fact 
that millions of our fellowship are now 
in military service, an earnest attempt 
should be made to mobilize them also 
for Christian work and witness. 

Since Christianity centers in a Person, 
and Christian truth is fundamentally 
personal truth, the Christian religion 
must ultimately be validated by the 
quality of life of those who profess it. 
The success, moreover, of the work car- 
ried on by any Christian church must be 
measured by the extent to which its 
members become mature Christians and 
take their Christian calling seriously. 


Our oneness in Christ as divine Lord 
and Savior must increasingly be made 
manifest. We pray that God will further 
unite us as we are obedient to him. 
Christians should cooperate to the limit 
of conscience in each c« ymmunity, in each 
state of the Union, and at the national 
and international levels. Dynamic unity 
is achieved only when Christians do 
unitedly those things which need to be 
done. 


As we have met together in this Gen- 
eral Assembly in corporate thought and 
worship and fellow ship, we have been 
inspired by the fact that it is only upon 
the road of active commitment to the 
redemptive will of Christ that true Chris- 
tian unity can be achieved. For Chris- 
tians, even unity can never be an end 
in itself. Christian unity is like Christian 
peace; both are found and fulfilled only 
in action upon the road of obedience 
to Christ. On that road and in that peace 
let us walk together, and may the Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. 


Fraternally yours, 

The General Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches 

of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
President 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 





“Hey, Benny.” 

The blue-jeaned boy lying beside the 
lawn mower sat up and peered toward 
the sidewalk. “Hi, Pete,” he said. 
“What’s what?” 

“Softball game at the Oak Street lot. 
How about slugging a few for our side?” 

“Have to mow the grass,” said Benny. 

“Snap into it. Pll wait.” 

Benny lay down again. “I don't feel 
like snapping. The back yard comes 
next.” 

“That's tough,” Pete sympathized. 
“Well, see you sometime.” 

As Pete left, Benny scowled at the 
lawn mower. “A slave is what I am,” he 
muttered. “I’m a long-suffering slave. 
... If I had a power mower, I'd tie it 
to a stake in the middle of the lawn 
and it would go around in circles and 
wind itself up on the stake, and I could 
be over at the Oak Street lot slamming 
out a few.” 

Big Indian was the name on the old 
push-mower that Benny was scowling 
at. And that gave him an idea. 

He grinned. “Squaw do um work. 
I've got a sister bigger than I am, and 
all she does is wash a few little dishes. 
She’s big enough to mow the lawn. Me— 
I'm a brave. Me go to big woods. Me 
live in wigwam. Me catchum plenty 
stuff to eat. Me no push grass-chopper.” 


The longer Benny glared at the lawn 
mower, the more convinced he became 
that the Indian braves had enjoyed life 
much more than he, Benny Barber, was 
enjoying it. 

There was a wood at the edge of 
town. It was pretty wild. Wild enough, 
at least, for Pete and himself to have 
become lost in it for three hours last 
summer. They had found a cave in a 
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‘BIG BRAVE 


By EDA and 
RICHARD CRIST 


valley bank above a stream. It would 
make a swell wigwam. 

Smiling a smile as wide as a hickory 
bow, Benny got up and went into the 
house. 

In his room he scribbled a note: “Me 
no slave. Me go make camp for many 
moons. Don’t feel bad. Love, Benny.” 

He rolled up the blanket from his 
bed and got his scout knife and some 
matches. Then, quickly, he went out. 
He stuck the note in the lawn mower 
and headed for the woods. 

Half an hour later he pushed through 
a heavy growth of hemlocks and stood 
before the cave. The sun shone into it. 
It was dry and comfortable-looking. 

“Exactly super,” he grinned. “Now 
for a bed.” 

He cut some hemlock boughs, laid 
them on the floor of the cave, and cov- 
ered them with his blanket. Now—food. 

Baked rabbit would be delicious. He 
would have to make a snare with a piece 
of grapevine and some sticks and stuff. 
But it might take hours for a rabbit just 
to happen to come along and step into 
his trap. 

There was a brier patch on the hilltop 
above. Berries would do for lunch. 

Benny climbed the hill and began 
picking the small, seedy blackberries. 
He picked and picked and picked. The 
thorns scratched his arms and face and 
tore a big rip in his pants. The berries 
didn’t seem to fill him much. He wished 
he had brought a dozen cheese sand- 
wiches. 

As he was leaving the brier patch to 
search for a spring, he suddenly stopped. 

tight in his nath sat a rabbit. 
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BENNY 


Very stealthily he reached down for 
a stone. Slowly, he straightened and 
drew back him arm for the throw. He 
looked at the rabbit's round eyes. 

Then his arms fell and the stone 
dropped to the ground. When the rab- 
bit bounded away, Benny went on down 
the hill. “I should have got him,” he 
scolded himself. “Some Indian I am.” 
But he was happy inside to know that 
the little brown animal was still alive. 

Much later Benny lay wearily upon 
his blanket. He had struggled all after- 
noon through tangled underbrush to find 
the spring. Now he was hungry again. 
His family might be having pork chops, 
but he would have blackberries for din- 
ner—and for breakfast and lunch and 
dinner, for many moons. 


He slapped at a mosquito that came 
whining out of the lumpy hemlock bed. 

“Indians,” he suddenly exploded. “Me 
playing Indian like a little kid. I guess 
maybe, if a brave wanted pork chops, 
he’d just as soon mow a lawn for them 
as hunt for them in the woods all day. 
Sure thing he would.” 

The street lights went on just as 
Benny turned up the walk to his house. 
His note was still in the lawn mower. 
He crumpled it into his pocket and went 
into the house. His mother, father, and 
sister were at the dining table. 

“Well, young man,” his father began, 
“Where...fF 

“I—I thought you'd like some black- 
berries,” Benny said quickly. “They’re in 
the blanket.” 

“Blackberries? In—a blanket?” 

Benny nodded and hurried to the 
kitchen to wash his hands. His guess had 
been right—there were pork chops for 
dinner. 
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GIVEN to your ORGANIZATION | 


For Selling Forty-Eight 
Dollar-Bottles of M-K Vanilla 


All your organization has to do to have this wonderful 


new Marion-Kay 30th Anniversary genuine electric 
Drip-O-Lator coffee urn in your kitchen is sell 48 
dollar-bottles of M-K Vanilla! It’s the BIGGEST offer 
yet—a $40 value your organization can have for just a 
little effort. It’s so easy—just fill in the coupon 


below and start earning yours today! 
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More than 42,000 organiza- 
tions have already done the 
a same thing! Earning Drip-O- 
Lator urns this way is so easy 


MARION-KAY you'll have one in your kitchen 
° before you know it. Start now! 
30th Anniversary 


# 


», 


It’s so easy— Order Today! 


Cc] CASH. Ship 60-cup Drip-O-Lator at once and 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) 
M-K Super Compound Vanilla; __..__M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor. Also include 
extra saleable flavors to cover shipping charges. Enclosed is our check or money order 
for $48. We are under no further obligation and will keep receipts from sale of vanilla. 


[_] CREDIT. Ship 48 dollar-bottles of (check one) _M-K Super Compound 
Vanilla; M-K Pure Vanilla Flavor and extra saleable flavors to cover shipping 
charges. We'll sell them at $1 each and send you $48 within 2 months. You will then 
send us our 60-Cup Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn. (On credit orders 2 officers must sign 


own names.) 


ORGANIZATION_ 





Ist OFFICER ADDRESS — 








2nd OFFICER __ ADDRESS 


MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC.— The House of Flavors 


DEPARTMENT sD BROWNSTOWN, INDIANA 








CHOICE OF 2 VANILLAS 


COMPOUNDED M-K Super Com- 
pound Vanilla (8 oz.) $1.00. Consists of 
10.7 oz. vanilla beans per gallon, .65 oz. 
clove vanillin, .02 oz. vegetable couma- 
rin, alcohol, propylene glycol, sugar, 
water. 114 times strength: at least 4 
total flavor due to pure vanilla—balance 
to vanillin, coumarin. 


PURE M-K Vanilla Flavor (6 oz.) 
$1.00. Consists of 13.4 oz. vanilla beans 
per gallon, alcohol, propylene glycol, 
sugar, water. 
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